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Eastern Furnaces Inquire for Lake Ores 


High FreightRatessShatOut Foreign Ores—Carnegie 
Steel Co. Takes Hell Gate Structural Contract 


An interesting development in the iron ore situation 
has come through the appearance in Cleveland of a 
representative of the Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., 
which concern recently leased for a long term of 
years the two Warwick furnaces at Pottstown, Pa. 
The company recently made a purchase of Cuban ore 
and is now inquiring for 150,000 tons of Lake Su- 
perior ores. The Cuban ore, which 1s of Bessemer 
gerade, was purcha%ed at 7 cents, delivered, but the 
Lake Superior sel'ers are not now willing to deliver 
any of their ore at less than 8 cents. Owing to the 
scarcity of vessels available for the ore trade which 
has resulted in high ocean freights, and owing also 
to the strong demand of Germany and Europe for 
Spanish and Swedish ores, it does not seem probable 
that any considerable tonnage of ore will be brought 
across the Atlantic. The supply of New Foundland 
and local eastern ores is limited and the inquiry of 
the Eastern Steel Co. is significant as showing the 
tendency of eastern pig iron tanufacturers to buy 
more liberally of the Lake Superior ores if they can 
obtain a price that is satisfactory. Owing to the lack 
of co-operation among Lake Superior interests, it is 
possib!e that some of the richer Lake Superior ores 
may be sold at or below 8 cents, delivered at eastern 
furnaces. ‘The cost of foreign ores and local eastern 
magnetites at present range from about 714 to 8% 
cents per unit, delivered in eastern Pennsylvania, which 
is from about 1144 to 2!4 cents per unit under the 
current level of Mesabi non-Bessemer ores for similar 
delivery. There is more inquiry in the market at 
present among eastern buyers and some renewals of 
contracts are being made. A Cleveland firm has also 
made several long time contracts. 

A leading cast iron pipe interest has 
Pig purchased about 36,000 tons of south- 
ern iron on the basis of $9.25 for 

Iron forge and $9.50 for No. 3. More 
southern makers are asking $10.25 

and $10.50 for No. 2 foundry, but find it extremely 
difficult to sell at the new prices and $10 iron is still 
obtainable. The Westinghouse inquiry for pig iron 
for the last half of the year has developed a very 
conservative tendency on the part of furnaces, and 
prices quoted are believed to be higher than the com- 
pany is willing to pay. “A Harrisburg: steel. interest 


¢ 
purchased about 5,000 tons of basic from a Lehigh 


valiey maker, and it is understood to have taken some 
southern iron in addition. 
For the 40,000 tons. for, approaches 


Structural the Hell Gate ii awarded 
. several weeks ago to the McClintic- 
Material = _- Marshall Construction Co., that com- 


pany has awarded the contract for 
the plain material to the Carnegie Steel Co. Competi- 
tion for this tonnage was very active, as the specifica- 
tions were desirable. Other structural lettings include 
6,500 tons for bridge work by the. Southern-New 
England, 5,000 tons for the Delaware & Hudson, both 
awarded the American Bridge Co., and 3,800 to the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. for the Boston 
and Maine shops at Billerica, Mass. Very ‘low. fabri- 
cating prices are being made, especially in the Chicago 
district. 
The Pennsylvania ‘railroad: rail spe¢- 
Railroad ifications, :under which 150,006 tors 
z were placed; call for more ‘stringent 
Buying inspection’ -and.-testing than--im pabt 
years. The drop. test :is-mote severe: 
The discard from imgot-remains- about,-the- sanje. as 
for several years. The.Grand Trunk-has -purchased 
10,000 additional tons of .steel trails--from .the,-I]linois 
Steel Co., which has. also ‘taken 2,300.tons fromthe 
Chicago Junction railroad. . The ..Grand. Trunk, hgs 
purchased 500 automobile cars, divided between .the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. and the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The St. Paul is understood to 
be in the market for from 500 to 1,000 box cars and 
500 refrigerator cars. 
The finished material markets 
throughout ‘the country are quiet so 
far as new business is concerned, 
and in some places there is a tend- 
ency to lower prices. In the east 
and in the Chicago district, little attention is paid to 
Pittsburgh as a basing point. The most favorable 
feature of the market is the continuation of liberal 
specifications on contracts made some time ago at 
low prices. There is considerable doubt as to what 
will be the attitude of buyers when the present con- 
tracts expire. In spite of the very low prices which 
have recently been quoted on boiler tubes by leading 
producers, some of the smaller mills have been able 
to do a very fair business without making similar 
concessions. Southern Pacific railroad interests are 
behind the inquiry pending in the east for extensive 
vessel construction. 
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Hell Gate Tonnage Will Go to Car- 
negie Steel Co.—Decrease in Buying. 


Office of THE Iron Trapve Review, 

2148-49 Oliver Bldg., Jan. 30. 

In point of tonnage, the local iron 
and steel market made a very credit- 
able showing during the initial month 
of the year as compared with the 
closing months of the old year. While 
there has been a decided falling off in 
strictly fresh buying and the market 
as a whole is much quieter than at 
the beginning of the year, specifica- 
tions against contracts for finished 
products made a few months ago at 
the lower prices are considered fai: 
and have enabled the mills to operate 
at a very satisfactory rate. Prices on 
plates and shapes are not quite as 
firm, but there has been no material 
change in the price situation. Mill 
orders of the leading interest for bi!- 
lets and sheet bars in January were 
very heavy and this company. now 
has enough business on its books te 
insure steady operation at practically 
full capacity for some months. Some 
of the independents are getting be- 
hind in promised deliveries of billets 
and sheet bars. One large company 
has withdrawn from the market as a 
seller of forging billets following re- 
cent advances amounting to $4 a ton. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has received 
a contract for 8,000 car wheels for 
the Pennsylvania lines east cars and 
4,800 wheels for the cars to be built 
for the lines west. The lull in car 
buying referred to recently continues. 
The most important structural award 
calls for 4,000 tons of steel for the 
Boston & Maine railroad shops for 
which the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. has the contract. The 
contract for the 40,000 tons of plain 
material for the Hell gate bridge ap- 
proaches will in all probability go to 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The recent 


advance in the price of wire products 
is bringing out heavier specifications 
against contracts at prices in effect 
prior to Jan. 22. The past week has 
been one of the quietest in months as 
far as the local pig iron market is 


concerned and prices are soft. Pro- 
duction in the Connellsville coke 
region is gradually increasing and 
prices show little change. Several 
contracts for furnace coke for Febru- 
ary shipment are being negotiated and 
a few furnaces are figuring on their 
future requirements. 

The temporary let-up in buying is not 
regarded here as meaning that the 
market has lost any important ground, 
as it was generally expected that there 
would be a slight falling off shortly 
after the first of the year. As com- 
pared with former years, there is a 
fair volume of business moving and 
withthe large amount of orders on 
books the trade looks for continued 
heavy specifying in February. 

Pig Iron.—The local pig iron mar- 
ket is practically at a standstill, the 
past week being one of the quietest 
in months. There has been some 
quiet trading, but these transactions 
have been of little importance. Most 
buyers are covered for first quarter 
needs and are not anxious to cover 
for forward requirements until definite 
action is taken regarding the iron ore 
prices for 1912. So far, there has 
been no definite action along this line, 
but it is generally conceded that there 
will be a material reduction in prices. 
Reports made by the merchant fur- 
nace interests show that shipments 
against contracts this month exceed 
those of December and consumption 
of pig iron today is heavier than at 
the beginning of the year. The leads 
ing interest is now operating 49 of its 
59 blast furnaces and operations will 
be still further extended within the 
next few weeks. Three sales of basic 
pig iron ranging from 200 to 350 tons 
for immediate shipment are reported 
at $12.40, valley, and a valley interest 
reports a sale of 1,000 tons for eastern 
shipment at $12.60, valley. Reports of 
extremely low quotations on basic are 
not confirmed and the general asking 
price is still $12.50, valley. The Bes- 
semer market is not very firm, but 
there has not been enough trading to 
test the market which is still quotable 
nominally at $14.25, valley. Scattered 
sales of malleable are reported at 
slightly higher prices and the market 
is now quotable at $13, valley, for 
standard malleable, Demand for gray 


forge iron is extremely light, the larg- 
er buyers having covered for first 
guarter requirements during the month 


oi December. We quote the market 
as follows: 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


Ce Pere Perey $14.25 
ee es Pe rere Ore 15.15 
ATE Sit iiss cw aces ueus os 64% 12.40 
ee Re POLE ECT ET COPE. 13.30 
me. 2 Soueiry, Pittsburgh. ....ccccssece 13.90 
a RD yo i 13.65 
PUREED. “-PUCUNOUNE <cccccevcccccsase 13.90 
(First Quarter.) 
NONE, 1, SUNENNOIE «Why sg: i0 0 84 048'%.0-0.9.40-0'0" $14.25 
oe ee OL 15.15 
a er ree ee 12.40 
ee Uae re 13.30- 
mo. 2 totntey, Pitteburg@h........0<e0» 13.90 
ee Oe OO” errs 13.65 
ES Pr rs 13.90 


Ferro-Alloys.—This market is ex- 
tremely quiet, no inquiries or sales of 
importance being reported. Two car- 
load lots of ferro-manganese have 
heen sold to eastern consumers at 
$41, seaboard. There is evidence that 
$70, Pittsburgh, has been shaded on 
recent sales of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon. 
of domestic ferro-silicon are weaker. 

We quote ferro-manganese nominally at $41, 
Baltimore, for prompt and forward delivery. 
The freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70, Pittsburgh, for prompt and for- 
ward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per cent, 
$21: 10 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, Jisco 
and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate to 
Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades are 
held at $1 or more a ton over domestic prices. 

Plates.—The market on plates has 
quieted down considerably during the 
past 10 days. There is very little new 
business before makers and _ prices 
are not quite as firm, although mill 
orders in January have been satisfac- 
tory and are about equal to those of 
December. The lull in car buying 
referred to a few weeks ago continues. 
No orders have been placed in this 
market and it is expected that some 
of the inquiries noted recently will 
not be acted upon for a few weeks. 
It is now reported that the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie railroad will order more 
than 2,000 freight cars, the number 
given in its original inquiry. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has received a 
contract for 8,000 car wheels for the 
cars to be built for the Pennsylvania 
lines east and 4,800 wheels for the 
cars for the lines west. Reports are 
heard of a few small sales of plates 


Prices on the lower grades . 
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at slightly under 1.15c, Pittsburgh, 
but the market is still quotable at that 
figure. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, 4% inch thick,6%4 to 100 inches, 
1.15¢. Extras are as follows, per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. ‘M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
').40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 
inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, lc. Gages under % inch to and in- 
cluding s-inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under ¥ and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—Specifications against con- 
tracts for sheets in January compare 
favorably with those of December, 
which was the best month in more 
than a year, and the showing made 
in January is very satisfactory for so 
early in the year. Users have speci- 
fied rather liberally for February 
shipment, and there is every indica- 
tion that mill activities next month 
will be about equal to those of Jan- 
uary. Prices are rather soft, and, 
while the market is not quotably low- 
er, slight concessions have been given 
by some mills having desirable loca- 
tion. We quote the market as fol- 
lows, with $1 a ton added as the 
delivered price in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Blue annealed sheets No. 10 gage, 1.40c; 
black annealed sheets No. 28 gage, 1.90c; 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.90c; paint- 
ed roofing sheets, $1.35 per square for No. 
28 gage, 2%-inch corrugation; galvanized 
roofing sheets, $2.45 per square for No. 28 
gage, 2'%-inch corrugation, f. o. b. Pitts- 


burgh. 


Tin Plate——Conditions surrounding 
this market show no material change. 
Specifications are fair for this season 
of the year, and prices are well held, 
although there is very little new 
business coming out, as most users 
previously covered for first quarter 
and first half requirements. Some of 
the independents continue to operate 
at 100 per cent of capacity, and the 
leading interest has increased mill op- 
erations slightly during the last half 
of the month. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.40 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh district. 


Rails and Track Material.—As a re- 
sult of orders for 1912 steel rails 
placed during the past 60 days, the 
rail mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and the Cambria Steel Co. are operat- 
ing on a slightly better schedule, and 


operations will be still further in- 
creased in the near future, as most of 
the orders placed so far call for early 
spring delivery. In addition to orders 
placed since the first of the year, 
several othgr roads are figuring on 
moderately heavy tonnage, and addi- 
tional contracts will be announced 
within the next. three or four days. 
Light rail bookings since the first 
of the year have been fair, and prices 
are firmer. There is a fair amount 
of business in railroad spikes, and 
track supplies pending, but buying 
has not been as heavy as expected 
a month ago. The market is quoted 
as follows, the base price on open- 
hearth steel rails being 1.34c per 
pound, at the mill. 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.16c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.20c to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes. 


456. 5 a08- SH 008 S/N1G ie. livisiiewed $1.40 
SS & SIR OE Si: “Ihsisawar «03.0460 -10 
SR OR era eee .20 
ie ee eo ee ek errr aes -30 
BM DE OE ee cken vancctcccetceectece tes .40 
ee ee ee ae ren ee ore nee eS .60 
22 ts eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | -80 


Steel—Reports for the month of 
January show that mill orders for 
billets and sheet bars have exceeded 
those of December by a fair margin, 
and local companies have received 
heavy specifications against contracts 
for February delivery, which will ena- 
ble them to continue operating at 
the present rate throughout that 
month. The leading interest in Jan- 
uary was obliged to reject a large 
amount of business on account of the 
filled-up condition of its mills, and 
is still out of the market as a seller 


of billets and sheet bars. Two or- 


three companies in this section are 
getting further behind in promised 
shipments. Prices are firm at $20 
for Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 
and $21 for Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars, f. «. b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown. The leading interest 
during the past few days has with- 
drawn from the market as a seller of 
forging billets. sillets and _ sheet 
bars are quoted as follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $20, with the usual extras 
for size and analysis, and open-hearth rolling 
billets, $20, Bessemer sheet and tin ‘bars are 
quoted at $21, and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $21 f. o. b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, with full freight to destination 
added. Forging billets are quoted at $28, 


Pittsburgch 


Hoops and Bands.—Demand for 
hoops is heavy, one large company 
reporting specifications last week as 
being beyond the capacity of its mills, 
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Most of the large buyers are now 
under contract for early requirements, 
and new business is light. Prices 
on both hoops and bands are firm. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.40c; bands, 
1.15c, base, with net extras, as per standard 
steel. 

Merchant Bars.—In point of ton- 
nage, steel bar mills have made an 
excellent showing during the first 
month of the year, one or two com- 
panies reporting mill orders in ex- 
cess of any single month last year. 
Some makers have about all the ton- 
nage they can handle over the next 
two or three months, and the falling 
off in strictly fresh buying has had 
little effect upon the price situation, 
although fewer mills are quoting 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, for future delivery. There 
is a moderate demand for bar iron, 
although most mills could handle 
more business. Slightly more ac- 
tivity in the market on shafting in 
the way of specifications against con- 
tracts is noted, but there is not a 
great deal of new buying. We quote 
the market as follows: 


Common iron. bars, 1.35e, Pittsburgh; 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.15c; 
plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, angles, 
zees, tees. under 3 inch, 1.25c, all f. o. b. 
mill. The following differentials are main- 
tained on steel: Less than 2.000 pounds of 
a size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and ground 
shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads and 60 
and 10 per cent in less than carloads, deliv- 
ered in base territory. 


Muck Bar.—Prices have not been 
thoroughly tested, as there is little 
inquiry for muck bar before makers 
at present. .We quote muck bar 
at $28 to $29, Pittsburgh. 

Structural—The McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. has been awarded a 
contract for the Boston & Maine rail- 
road shops, which will involve about 
4,000 tons of structural steel, which will 
be furnished by a local mill. Local fab- 
ricators and steel companies report that 
the railroads are figuring on a fair 
amount of bridge material. It is ex- 
pected that bids will be asked shortly 
on some of the steel work in connection 
with the proposed union railroad ter- 
minal at Cincinnati. Several small con- 
tracts for additions to industrial plants 
in the Pittsburgh district have been 
awarded in the past two weeks, but in 
most cases the tonnage ranges from 150 
to 200 tons. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.15c to 1.20c; tees. 1.15¢ to 1:20¢; 
angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.15¢ to 1.20¢; 
over 6 inches, 1.25c; universal and sheared 
1.15¢ to 1.20c: over 15 inches, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, 
plates, 61% inches wide and wider, 1,25¢. 


Merchant Pipe.—Bids have gone in 
on some of the inquiries for steel line 
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pipe noted recently and it is expected 
that orders will be placed within the 
next few days for moderately heavy 
tonnage of 16-inch steel line pipe for 
Ohio delivery. A large amount of pro- 
posed oil and gas line pipe construction 
work is being figured upon and the 
outlook for the line pipe market is re- 
garded as promising. A Pittsburgh in- 
terest will ask for bids in the near 
future on its iron pipe requirements 
for this year. Mills report slightly 
heavier specifications against contracts 
for merchant iron and steel pipe on 
which the official discounts are well 
held. We quote the following official 
discounts to jobbers, subject to the. usual 
preferential discount to the larger buy- 
ers: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 


Steel. Tron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
M, % inch ........ 74 54 68 48 
HM inch ......se0se- 75 65 69 59 
He ANCH asoserececes 78 68 72 62 
4% to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 67 
2.to 3 inches.<i.o.. 82 75 76 69 
Lap weld. 
ee 79 72 72 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 81 74 74 67 
4% to 6 inches.... 80 7 73 65 
7 to 12 inches...... 77 68 71 61 
13 to 15 inches...... 55 Se 47 és 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends, 
Butt weld 
4%, %, M& inch...... 70 60 65 55 
OWE Sa bys bbs bs es 7 69 70 64 
% to 1% inch...... 79 73 74 68 
ee eS eee 80 74 75 69 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
SPUN Se hic nb edo 2 76 70 71 65 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 67 
41% to 6 inches..... 77 71 72 66 
7. -em 6 SRORES. 2. ess 70 60 65 55 
9 to 12 inches...... 65 55 60 50 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 
Oe MEE 6c as. dee ey 59 60 54 
% to 1% inch...... 68 62 63 57 
2: fe cd: inches: i. 0k h 70 64 65 59 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
OONNOR un cena «02> ae 60 61 55 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 7 
4% to 6 inches..... 67 61 62 56 
7: @0..8- inches... .... 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price.) 


Boiler Tubes.—There is less talk of 
the extreme price concessions on boiler 
tubes noted recently, although conditions 
surrounding this market are not entirely 
satisfactory. Users of locomotive boiler 
tubes are specifying a little more lib- 
erally, but there is no fresh buying of 
importance. The official discounts on 
steel and charcoal iron boiler tubes fol- 


low : 

Steel: 
on oc Sachin déus da ke ie 
BOP Sedsen consi ccvuth fete belive 67% 
eC NN SRO 2 6, aauisiv « «dine chine aaiewe 72 
ny Oe OO ON cb a's hb > 0 Bio's p00 cons we 75 


bas... te Ab... LET ES EEE ELE LEE Ee 6744 

MOND on CEES os koe ws akc ete emhibe 65 
Charcoal Iron: 

ae ae ee oe 48 

EGG UO BYE PACE. isi ee ccc cccccccie 50 

Ce TAMCMS. ik ose SEE AaE NO so nbids bcoauc ee 

Pee te. Steck «, .s.du 0 and fees ic caieewes sos 60 


To destination east of Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b, Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers. 

Wire Products. — The recent ad- 
vances in prices of wire products have 
brought out heavy specifications against 
contracts previously made at $1.55 for 
wire nails, and $1.35 for plain wire in 
carload lots to jobbers, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, at which the market was estab- 
lished on Dec. 11 of last year. There 
has been little buying of importance at 
the price level established Jan. 22. Con- 
tracts at present prices are being limited 
to 60 days. Demand for cut nails is 
only fair. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers, carload lots. $1.60; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.65; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 to 
$1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers in 
carloads, $1.40; and to dealers, in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 


Wire Rods.—Users of wire rods are 
specifying more liberally as a result of 
heavy specifications for wire products, 
although demand is considerably below 
the capacity of the mills. We quote 
$25 to $25.50, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 


“and open-hearth wire rods. 


Coke.—Trading in the coke market 
has been rather quiet during the past 
week or 10 days, but several consumers 
who have been covering from month 
to month have not closed for February 
requirements, so that three or four 
transactions, involving moderately heavy 
tonnage, likely will be negotiated before 
the close of the week. One or two 
sales, involving from 1,000 to 2,000 tons 
each, for prompt shipment, have been 
reported at $1.90, ovens, and two sales, 
aggregating about 12,000 tons a month, 
over first half, are reported at $1.90 to 
$2, ovens. There is little activity in the 
market on foundry coke, but there has 
been sufficient trading to show that the 
market is firm at the slightly higher 
level noted recently. The number of 
active ovens was increased 1,200 last 
week, making a total of 4,020 ovens 
fired this month, the greater portion of 
them being ovens of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., which is now operating at 
81.7 per cent of its total capacity. Pro- 
duction last week made a gain of 15,753 
tons, the total for the Connellsville re- 
gion being 407,185 tons. Labor condi- 


tions in the Connellsville region show 
considerable improvement, as compared 
with a month ago, although a shortage 
of labor is still reported in some quar- 
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ters. Owing to the fact that prospects 
are not very bright for an agreement 
between coal operators and miners over 
the wage scale to become effective April 
1, it is generally believed here that the 
present high prices on coke will be 
maintained for the present at least. We 
quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke for prompt shipment at $1.90, ov- 
ens, and on contract at $1.90 to $2, 
ovens, On high grade Connellsville 
foundry coke, we quote $2.10 to $2.25, 
ovens, for prompt shipment, and $2.15 
to $2.40, ovens, on contract. The Con- 
nellsville Courier’s figures for the week 
ending Jan. 20 show 30,424 active ovens 
with a production of 407,185 tons, as 
compared with 29,230 active ovens with 
a production of 391,432 tons the pre- 
ceding week. 

Old Material. — Sentimentally, the 
local scrap market is weak, although 
prices on most grades are unchanged. 
We note a reduction of 25 cents a ten 
in prices on machine shop turnings and 
cast borings, and a reduction of 50 
cents a ton on No. 1 cast scrap. There 
is not a great deal of material being 
offered by producers, and consumers are 
not buying very far ahead. One or 
two of the larger buyers of heavy melt- 
ing steel are still holding up shipments. 
We note a sale of 1,500 tons of heavy 
melting steel at $12.75, delivered, and 
another lot of selected grades at $13, 
delivered. Scattered sales .of bundled 
sheet scrap have been made at $11.50, 
delivered just west of Pittsburgh. We 
quote gross tons, delivered in the Pitts- 
burgh © district, Monessen, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Brackenridge and 


including 


ollansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap . $12.50 to 12.75 


eeIn BMRB A ole ci Sec sees 12.75 to 13.00 
Le RC te ae aE Pe 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundied, sheet ecrap.....e.>.0% 11.00 to 11.50 

SE. rire wrevevere © Fe Be 
Old iron rails ..... Ne ae ise 15.00 to 15.50 
NO MNO. aha enh sn Soe erss ve 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
ae | 13.00 to 13.50 
SS a 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.50 to 10.00 
ee a ssnidtee ao Seaeie 9.50 
No. 1 cast scrap at: ian 12.50 to 13.00 


 aeneeasnere crtueetreresteeementaemimnae -1| 


l Chicago | 


Geese SSeseae! 


Southern Furnaces Fail to Establish 
Higher Price. 

Office of THE Iron Trapve REVIEW, 

1328 Monadnock Blk., Jan. 30. 

The most encouraging feature of 

the situation at present is found in 

the continued receipt of heavy speci- 

fications, particularly for plates, struc- 

turals and bars. Some interests are 

growing restive under the light offer- 

ings of new business. The _ mills, 

however, expect soon to commence 

receiving the regular allotments of 
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new business which come with each 
spring and this, it is hoped, will pre- 
vent any price disturbances and en- 
able the trade to hold the advances 
which have been made above the 
low points in December. The price 
situation in the west is probably 
stronger than in the east, owing to 
the fact that prices here have not 
been advanced as rapidly or as far 
as they have in some eastern centers. 
Steel bars are still held ‘at 1.25c, Chi- 
cago, and plates and _ structurals at 
1.30c, which is only $1 a ton above 
the recent low points. 

Pig Iron.—The southern furnaces 
are making a decided effort to raise 
the price of No. 2 foundry to $10.50, 
Birmingham. Although a number of 
sales have been made at this figure, 
the market has not been established 
in this territory at the new price. 
There is no doubt that the better 
grades of iron are growing con- 
stantly scarcer in the south, due to 
sales and the blowing out of numer- 
ous furnaces, which condition is 
largely responsible for the stiffness 
in the southern market. Wherever 
the southern furnaces are not in 
competition, they are having a little 
difficulty in obtaining advances, but 
at such points as Chicago, where 
northern competition is very severe, 
there is no possibility of materially 
increasing the price without putting 
a complete stop to sales until the 
northern furnaces get into a strong- 
er position. 

At present the northern situation 
shows no especial change and al- 
though stocks are being reduced, 
there is still plenty of iron available 
at prices which have prevailed for 
the past three months. 

There has been considerable act- 
ivity in charcoal iron recently and 
sales of approximately 3,000 tons for 
northwestern delivery were made 
during the week. The price of char- 
coal iron is a little stiffer. We note 
an inquiry for 2,000 tons of southern 
No. 2 foundry in this market. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bes- 
semer, made in local furnaces, which 
are quoted f. o. b. furnace. 


(First Half Shipment.) 


bane Superior? charcoal, .. 0... cececs ves $16.50 
Northern: foundry No. 2......ccccecees 14.00 
soutnern foundry No. 2. ..<ccaseeescccs 14.35 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon.... 15.60 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent....... 17.40 
rai ee 14.00 
a. Se ree et eee 14.35 


Billets. — Specifications for forging 
billets are very satisfactory. The 
local billet mills are operating up to 
the limit of capacity, but the great 
bulk of their output is immediately 
rerolled into more finished forms. 


We aucte, open-hearth forging bil- 
lets, $26, Chicago; re-rolling billets, 
$22.60. 

Merchant Bars.—Specifications for 
stecl bars are still coming in at a 
very satisfactory rate and although 
new business is light, some makers 
are able to obtain occasional orders 
at 1.28c, Chicago, which represents 
an advance of 60c a ton above the 
minimum prices. The hard steel sit- 
uation is very quiet, nominal prices 
on re-rolled bars being 1.15¢ to 1.20c, 
Chicago. The Inland Steel Co.’s re- 
rolling mill at Chicago Heights re- 
sumed activity Jan.29, after a pro- 
tracted shutdown. The bar iron sit- 
uation is somewhat firmer and _ al- 
though minimum quotations have not 
wholly disappeared, considerable bus- 
iness is being taken at an advance 
of 50c a ton, or at 1.17%4c, Chicago. 

We quote, for Chicago delivery, as 
follows: 

Bar iron, 1.15c to 1.20c; hard steel bars. 
rerolled, 1.15c to 1.20c: soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.25c to 1.33c, base; hoops, 
1.48c; smooth finished machinery steel, 1 
inch and larger, 1.78c; shafting 60 per cent 


off list for carload lots, 55 per cent off for 
less than carloads. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound 


base; soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.90c, full ex- 
tras, 


Structural Material—Extremely low 


prices are being made by fabricators,. 


which indicates that some concessions 
are obtainable on the plain material. 
The St. Louis, Southwestern Railway 
Co. has let a contract for a 355-foot 
draw span, 692 tons, to the Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. This struc- 
ture will be erected at Clarendon, 
Ark. The Texas & Pacific railway 
has ordered three 75-foot deck girder 
turntables, 165 tons, from the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. The Llewellyn Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, has taken 665 
tons for a six-story office building for 
the department of public service at 
Los Angeles. The Worden-Allen Co. 
will erect a shaft house and crusher 
building, 216 tons, for the Munro 
Iron Mining Co., at Iron River, Mich. 
The Louisiana Bridge Co. has taken 
162 tons for a high school building 
at New Orleans. 

We quote, structural material, f. o. 
b. Chicago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 


1.30c to 1.38c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 


Plain material, out of store, is as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $1.60 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; ang- 


les over 6 inches, $1.70 to $1.75 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
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ive, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—The 
Grand Trunk system, it is understood, 
has ordered 10,000 tons of- standard 
sections from the Illinois Steel Co., 
in addition to the tonnage reported 
previously and the same maker has 
taken 2,500 tons from the Chicago 
Junction railway. In general the rail- 
ways continue to show considerable 
hesitation in placing business and 
the local mills are still shut down. 
Orders for track fastenings, bolts, 
spikes, etc., remain satisfactory. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, and track fastenings, f. o. b. 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1.16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%c to 1.24c; 


16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.20%c to 1.25¢c; 12- 
pound, 1.25c to 1.29%c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection. $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 


Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.50c to 1.55c, smaller 
size spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.90c base. 

Plates. — Specifications continue 
heavy, but new business is unsatis- 
factory. January shipments will prob- 
ably exceed those of December and 
all mills in this territory are operating 
well up to their capacity. Prices re- 
main unchanged and it is doubtful if 
offerings of even an unusually tempt- 
ing tonnage would bring out any 
lower quotations. Car builders are 
quoting higher prices and car buying 
has fallen off accordingly. The Grand 
Trunk has ordered 500. automobile 
cars, divided between the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co. and the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The 
Illinois Central is in the market for 
100 coaches. The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul is understood to be 
in the market for from 500 to 1,000 
box cars and 500 refrigerator cars. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.30¢ to 1.38c. For extras, see 
Pittsburgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel. % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—The local mills continue to 
operate at their limit of capacity and 
have considerable business booked 
ahead. There is, however, no strength 
in the price situation and competi- 
tion for business remains keen, indi- 
cating that the makers are not thor- 
oughly satisfied with the tonnages 
which they have received. 

We quote, store prices, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 1.90c; No. 12, 1.95e. 


OES ERE NA aS 


PRIA MOST LATA CAGE, 
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Box annealed, No. 28, 2.30c. Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.35e. 


For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—Since the advance 
in the prices noted last week there 
has been very little fresh buying. 
Specifications against existing con- 
tracts are fairly satisfactory and mak- 
ers are anticipating a good volume of 
spring business. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ ‘ess 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire. 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98. with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Buying 
of pipe by manufacturers is fairly sat- 
isfactory but jobbers are practically 
out of the market at this time and 
the total bookings from day to day 
are light. Prices on merchant pipe 
are being maintained. Conditions sur- 
rounding the boiler tube market show 
no material change and only a mod- 
erate amount of business is being of- 
fered. It is understood price con- 
cessions are still being made by the 
mills. 

We quote, merchant pipe and tubes, 
out of store, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Ga!lv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
oe... Cer reer rr eee 75.2 64.2 66.2 55.2 
% inch to 1% inch. 78.2 69.2 71.2 62.2 
Lap. 
SA. gaccebomesses 76.2 68.2 68.2 60.2 


4% inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 60.2 


Card Weight. 
7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67.2 56.2 


Extra Strong Plain Ends. 


Butt. 
4%, VM, % inch .... 662 54.2 60.2 48.2 
He MCR eee eee esees 71.2 $9.2 65.2 53.2 
@ tee, to. 8 dems... FOR 164.2. cece cide 
Lap. 
EE. bees deGn> & 6 ae 72.2 60.2 66.2 54. 


2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong. 


Butt. 

50 GLa wigs des cas ef rrr 
6 tmen CS 195 Bee. CEB FO2 cco cove 
Lap. 

3 tack: “48s beanied'ée fe Sie. oe 


4% inch to 6 inch.. 61.2 49.2 22020222 


ie a RR. i ay Pe 


Tubes. 


Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
Per.cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


steel. iron. seamless. 
Se ce Pree 39 57% 
1% to 2% inch...... 55 40 35 
2% to 3% inch...... 6 50 46 
3% t0.4% inch...... 67% 50 46 
Be 2S eee i 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There has been 
considerable activity recently in the 
local cast iron pipe market. The 


village of Anna, Ill, opened bids 
Jan. 30 on 400 tons of 4, 6 and 8-inch 
water pipe. The city of Spokane, 
Wash., opened bids Jan. 25, on 1,500 
tons of 6, 8 and 12-inch, class B, 
pipe and the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. is understood to be the low 
bidder. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 5,000 
tons of water pipe of various sizes 
from the city of Chicago. Bids on 
an additional lot of 25,000 tons will 
be opened Feb. 6. On Jan, 29 Coun- 
cil Bluffs, la., opened bids for 600 
tons, and on Jan. 31 the Indianapolis 
Water Co. received proposals for 2,000 
tons. The People’s Gas Light & 
Coke Co. has ordered approximately 
20,000 tons of gas pipe from the 
leading maker and the Minneapolis 
Gas Co. has ordered 2,000 tons from 
the same interest. 

We quote, f. 0. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $26.50: 6 to 12 inch- 
es, $24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Old Material —The market is weak- 
er and some declines are noted, al- 
though in general prices are showing 
considerable resistance to pressure. 
Railroad offerings have been light re- 
cently and their holdings are adding 
to the accumulation of scrap which 
is available for the use of consumers. 
The market has been very quiet dur- 
ing the past ten days. 

We quote, for delivery in consum 
ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


ee RS | es ee $13.00 to 13.50 
o, | SA RS eo 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 12.75 to 13.25 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.75 to 12.25 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 10.75 to 11.25 
Heavy melting steel............ 10.75 to 11.25 
EE 2 EEO: seve ctverserdve 10.00 to 10.50 
NET TONS. 
No. 1 R. R. wrought..........$10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 =<: BR.). wheee@ht <.. .cisceis. 9.75 to 11.25 
Arch bars and transoms........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.00 to 10.50 
SR EMC ao aS ie bab dh sone eh 13.50 to 14.00 
Eee COP > GRINS 6c ves cccuae 18.00 to 18.50 
ee. ee ep ae 15.50 to 16.00 
CR MMOS ca cscevsensece 14.00 to 15.00 
SPgMeeee BOONE aki eee eee e xs 8.75 to 9.25 
a Ne PND? o's oes cd pe vies 8.00 to 8.50 
RTA Se eels oh bch + ee 11.00 to 11.50 
P.-E = o:00.6% 04's bbs 0's 8.50 to 9.00 
Peas NN 5s ido slack <é 6.25 to 6.75 
Na ee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
Boiler. punGhings .........s000% 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 9.25 to 9.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 12.50 to 13.00 
a ae eee ee 9.75 to 11.25 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 9.25to 9.75 


The Gary Screw & Bolt Co., Chi- 
cago, subsidiary to the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Co., expects to have 
its new plant at Gary in operation 
sometime in March. The contract 
for heating furnaces has_ recently 
been awarded to Tate, Jones & Co, 
Leetsdale, Pa. 
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! Cincinnati | 


SSSsesossoesese_) 


Several Companies Advance Pig 
Prices, but $10 has not Dis- 
‘appeared. 


Office of THE Iron Trape REVIEW, 
503 Mercantile Library Bldg., Jan. 29. 


Pig Iron.—The market here for the 
past week has been exceedingly quiet, 
and no sales of any importance have 
been reported. Selling has been 
mostly done in small lots for prompt 
delivery and with one or two excep- 
tions, the inquiries pending are for 
like tonnages. The present inactivity 
is probably due to the fact that con- 
sumers have practically covered for 
frst quarter delivery, and also that 
the market has not as yet fully re- 
covered from the check caused by 
the recent cold spell. The congested 
condition of the railroads and the 
scarcity of equipment has caused ship- 
ments to fall behind their schedule, 
and several consumers are reported 
short of material. Several southern 
interests have notified the market 
here that they have advanced their 
price of southern foundry iron from 
$10 to $10.25, which they had been 
asking, to $10.50, Birmingham. How- 
ever, this is probably due to the facr 
that their order books are full for 
nearby shipments for the first quar- 
ter, and consequently they have no 
iron to sell. Seme sales have also 
been reported at $10.25, Birmingham, 
but iron can still be had at $10. The 
northern situation is unchanged, and 
northern foundry iron can still be 
quoted at $13, Ironton, or $14.20, 
Cincinnati. It is very firm at that 
figure. Inquiries in this territory in- 
clude 6,000 tons of northern foundry 
iron for first half delivery, which will 
be bought by a Detroit interest for 
delivery into New York state, and 
1,000 tons of charcoal iron for first 
half delivery, which will be taken by 
a central Ohio consumer. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, also has in an inquiry here 
for- 6,000 tons of analysis iron for 
last half delivery, but local merchants 
are slow to quote on this because 
of the time of delivery. Freight rates 
from Birmingham, $3.25, and from 
Ironton, $1.20. We quote Cincinnati 
prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 2........$13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern gray forge ........... 12.50 to 12.75 
SSE eA, eer ee 12.50 to 12.75 
Seater BO. 2 SOR... oe ek 13.75 to 14.25 
ee a 13.25 to 13.75 
Standard southern car wheei.... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No, 2 foundry........ 14.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 13.70 
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Northern No. 4 foundry........ 13.20 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon.. 16.45 to 16.95 

Coke.—The coke market is_ still 
quiet but firm and sales are being 
made mostly in small lots for prompt 
shipment. The only pending contract 
of any importance reported is one 
for furnace coke that calls for a de- 
livery of 9,000 tons a month, and 
which is expected to be closed in a 
day or two. Weather conditions and 
the shortage of railway equipment 
have delayed deliveries to such an 
extent that some local users are re- 
ported short of supply. Prices are 
unchanged, and we quote below from 
the leading coke producing districts 
as follows: 


Prompt. Contract 
Connellsville district. shipment. second half, 
Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.00 to 2.40 
Furnace’ coke....... 1.85to1.90 1.85 to 2.00 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.00 to 2.25 
Furnace coke....... 1.75 to2.00 *Sliding 
[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district : 
Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.10 $2.00 to 2.10 
Furnace’ coke....... 1.65 to 1.75 1.70 to 1.90 
New river: 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 3.15 $2.60 to 3.25 
Furnace’ coke....... 2.00 to 2.10 2.10 to 2.20 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16% per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 


Finished Material—There is prac- 
tically nothing new in the finished 
material market here. The proposed 
Union station, which, it has been es- 
timated, will require approximately 
100,000 tons, is the only large pend- 
ing item in the structural line, and it 
is still a matter of conjecture. Speci- 
fications are not expected out for 
some time, as the promoters are find- 
ing it a hard matter to bring the 
different railroads entering the city 
to a definite understanding. Steel 
bats are still firm on a 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, basis, although one local in- 
terest is asking 1.15c for first quar- 
ter, and 1.20c for second quarter de- 
livery. Tank plates are 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, and black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket cannot be said to be much 
changed from the report of last week. 
Prices fluctuate so that it is hard 
to give definite quotations, but condi- 
tions, if anything, have slightly im- 
proved during the last few days. One 
local dealer quotes an advance in 
stove plate, cast borings and cast 
scrap, but the rest adhere strictly 
to the old prices. There are no 
large lists pending, and sales are 
mostly in lots of not larger than 
from 200 to 300 tons. According to 
dealers prices are as follows: 


GROSS TONS. 
Ree (AUN: SUR 54 ca vous cgances ck $12.00 to 13.00 
Old steel rerolling ............ 11.00 to 11.50 


Ce) sea; (Rae iio Bas aKa 18.00 to 18.50 
re 9.50 to 10.50 
COE - FONE iin os Mec: ceesege We 10.50 to 11.00 
NET TONS. 

Gad No.1. 2... Ek. .wronught...<.. $10.50 to 11.50 
es gee are re 10.00 to 10.50 
SE eae eee 8.00 to 9.0 

PND CNN Eso taauicle s seemnnads 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Cant. DOPIRME* oie o05.i528.. oi hens 4.50to 5.00 
ee eee ere 6.00 to 7.00 
Sheet iron, bundled............ 6.50 to 7.50 
OO, SC Gia 5 Fie o.cees 10.00 to 10.50 
ee ee eee 6.00 to 7.00 


Cincinnati Office Moved.—The Cin 
cinnati office of The Iron Trade Re- 
view has been removed from the 
Provident Bank building to 503 Mer- 
cantile Library building. Telephone 
Main 946, 


SSS] 5) 


l St. Lows | 


S22! SSS aa Sa) 


Wrecking of Barr Building Yields 
Considerable Scrap. 


Jan. 29. 


Pig Iron.—The market for pig iron 
in St. Louis is characterized by an 
almost utter lack of sales and in- 
quiries, with very little hope for an 
improvement, at least for the next 
two weeks. Buyers seem unwilling 
to purchase iron at $10.50, the price 
to which some of the southern fur- 
naces have advanced for the first 
half delivery, and the furnaces are 
unwilling to quote that figure for 
second half. Southern iron at $10, 
Rirmingham, is still heard of in some 
quarters. Our tabulated prices for 
southern iron, delivered, to which the 
sirmingham freight of $3.75 has been 
added, follow: 


Seetieen BG6 she i. skeds- aed es $14.50 to 14.75 
ee ae re rr En ae 14.00 to 14.25 
SGUERGQWE * ING: Bo ice Sete bet es 13.50 to 13.75 
Gees. 0. 4 Aic: cesapee cinsens 13.00 to 13.50 


Coke.—Buying of coke has been 
from hand to mouth for some time, 
and there is scarcely an inquiry in 
sight today. Prices remain as _ fol- 
lows: 


We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.00 to $2.40 for first half of 1912; 
72-hour foundry, $2.00 to $2.25. o0n tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.75 to $1.80; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2.15 to $2.25; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.75 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 


beyond St. Louis. 


Old Material.—The wrecking of the 
Barr building, which will be replaced 
by a 22-story steel frame office struc- 
ture, has yielded iron, steel and ma- 
chinery, which was sold in a lump 
for $30,000 to a local scrap dealer. 
Of this sum, about $20,000 was paid 
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for scrap iron. Prices remain as fol- 


lows: 

GROSS TONS. 
Old: car .wheelssiiuis: 2c $13.00 to 13.50 
Old item mAh, 656k se skew 14.00 to 14.50 


Re-rolling rails (5 feet and over) 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (3 feet and under) 10.75 to 11.25 
Light section relayers (45 Ib. 

and under) subject to inspec.. 20.00 to 21.00 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 23.50 to 24.00 


Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Shavit, S008 cing ndvinn cdma 10.00 to 16.50 
NET TONS. 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ $10.50 te 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Arch bars and transomse...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00to 9.50 
SheRing’ ©. bcc ditwhie’ Heese Sais 13.00 to 13.50 
WA OM BIND «ih esacne dtien al 17.00 to 17.50 
Steet’ Gar * O28. 6 Sicc as. awasaed 15.00 fo 15.50 
Locomotive tires .........+0.e. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 country wrought........ 8.75 to 9.00 
Pipe: ' M00 “Gs. 05 ac kvcln cdi ees 7.50to 38.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 7.00 to 7.25 
No. 1 cut busheling............ 8.50 to 8.75 
No. 2 cut busheling............ 6.00 to 6.25 
Cast and mixed borings........ 5.25to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.25to 6.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
a Re ere bee 8.75 to 9.25 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 9.25to 9.50 
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Furnaces and Foundries Embarrassed 
By Coke Supply. 


Jan. 29. 


Pig Iron. — Inquiry still continues 
light and sales correspondingly so. 
This situation does not seem to dis- 
turb producers, for their order books 
are well filled and they are easily able 
to place their product, as the demand 
is fully up to production. Prices re- 
main as quoted last week, with no ap- 
parent disposition to decline or ad- 
vance. If anything, the market is a 
trifle firmer. Yard stocks are down to 
a minimum and the furnaces are well 
booked for first quarter and -even for 
considerable of their second quarter 
outputs. The protracted spell of in- 
tense cold weather over a wide area 
has occasioned considerable distress 
in the coke situation. The railroads 
have been so handicapped in the hand- 
ling of coal and coke that several 
furnaces and a number of foundries 
have been caught with hardly a suffi- 
cient supply on hand to meet their 
needs, in anticipation of such a con- 
dition. | 

The prices for this district are sub- 
stantially as follows, f. o. b. furnaces: 


No: 1c, .. S0upBE © icic.s Sée eed $13.75 to 14.25 
No SR. .fomnary sv cancccssesss 13.75 to 14.00 
Wa! DB cepdpin os cek Soak eS Saks 13.50 to 13.75 
ee OTT ee ee 13.25 to 13.50 
Greg BONO cc calc cece eeeie .25 
Widiiubtele 5... SaK Sed Si eda s ds 13.75 to 14.25 
Maat... vias taphh ao ncetacmeee 14,00 to 14.50 
ChasveOnl oc. cree cn cenmetuene 15.75 to 17.25 


Finished Material.—Business contin- 


won enor oe nnn 8 Speman ~~" ae I amano 
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ues to show a fair tonnage, though 
made up of small lot buying. There 
has been no change in prices and the 
general conditions continue about the 
same. The heavy buying in Novem- 
ber and December, in order to get 
under cover on the prices prevailing 
then is responsible, to a large degree, 
for the small January tonnage, the 
consumers having taken care of their 
requirements. Specifications continue 
to come along in good shape, especial- 
ly so in bars and small shapes, the in- 
dications being that in these materials 
the tonnage will equal if not, exceed 
that of December, although contracts 
for the current month will amount to 
much less. In the wire nails and wire 
products line, the tonnage continues 
to hold up to: a remarkable degree. 
The recent advance in prices has not 
affected trading and both the Corpor- 
ation and the independents are kept 
busy receiving orders from jobbers. 
Green & Wicks, architects, Buffalo, 
expect to complete within a week or 
days plans and specifications for 
new auditorium, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. Bids will then be 
‘invited. This will require a consider- 
able tonnage of steel. 

Old Material.—The market is firmer, 
though standing still. The principal 
movement has been in heavy melting 
steel, but not sufficient to cause 
changes in prices. The consumers are 
not able to buy at better prices than 


ten 
the 


the dealers offer and the dealers are 
unable to accumulate material at 
prices the consumers want to pay. 
The mills are getting specifications 
more freely and more inquiries are 
being received. Dealers could sell, 


disinclination to let 
go at present prices. The weather 
conditions have hindered business, as 
it has been difficult to get at stock 


but there is a 


in the yards, making the tonnage 
moved quite small. The range of 


b., Buffalo, 


prices per gross ton, f. o. 


is substantially as follows: 


Heavy melting steel........... $12.75 to 13.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought scrap... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 R. R. and mch, cast scrap 13.75 to 14.00 
Coe ees.) SUNG L.". . ihe e oasis ¢¥ 18.75 to 19.00 
STEEN, obs ces echeihobivess 22.00 to 22.50 
RC ARDID? > vis 5 ono ws 0 deme 0 oly 12.75 to 13.00 


Railroad, malleable, scrap....... 12.75 to 13.25 


Wrought iron and soft steel turn. 7.25to 7.50 
CORR SPOR DOINGS . oinisi hckc 000 6.75 to 7.00 
I.ow phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.25 
CORE TEP ONE ER, US 5.4 dip baislé'c oc 60.d% 15.00 to 15.50 
RE IE ht ilies so vod cbe eke 10.00 to 10.50 
Soiler plate, sheared........... 14.00 to 14.25 
en Gl OEE Wes cb Sis WGGn ads oe 10.00 to 10.50 
UN TN ee ees tye 9.75 to 10.25 
Beet  Gaisinae ved aes ood i<s 7.00 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars...... «.. 11.00 to 11.25 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis., advises that it is 
not erecting a branch plant at Great 
Falls, Mont., but that it has negotiated 
for a small place from which to trans- 
fer its products in that territory. 
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Railroad Interests Back Vessel In- 


quiries—All Markets Quiet. 
Jan. 29. 


scale 
mar- 


Fresh buying is on a lower 
of activity in all quarters of the 
ket, though specifications are good. 
The proposed tariff reductions which 
are of especial interest to the eastern 
market are coming in for a _ consid- 
erable measuréofidiscussion and the 
influence is not favorable for forward 
contracting. It develops that South- 
ern Pacific railroad interests be- 
hind the inquiry for the building of 
a number of large ocean steamships 
recently brought before eastern ship 
yards. Pig iron is quiet, with the prin- 
cipal transactions in pipe iron. Old 
material is inactive and is quotably 
lower. 


are 


Pig Iron.—New buying of iron in 
this district continues of very modest 
proportions, but consumers are taking 
metal freely against contracts recently 
closed. Generally buyers are not cov- 
ered beyond the quarter, so 
that more active 
late in February or 
makers are the most active in the 
market for the moment. One Dela- 
ware river shop which was inquiring 


second 
inquiry is expected 
in March. Pipe 


for 5,000 tons of No. 3 and forge for 
April-May delivery has closed for 
this business, the bulk of which went 
to southern furnaces. around $9.25, 
Birmingham, or $13.45, delivered, for 
forge. The leading cast iron pipe 
maker has also taken a fair lot of 
southern iron for shipment to the 
district and has closed on a_ round 
tonnage for its southern plants. <A 
third Delaware river pipe shop re- 
cently bought several thousand tons 
and is inquiring for a similar ton- 
nage. The inquiry of a Lynchburg, 
_Va., pipe maker for 2,000 to 3,000 
tons each of Nos. 3, 4 and forge for 


second quarter is still pending. Foun- 
dry iron buying is in small lots. Some 
aggressive makers in eastern Penn- 


disposition to 
offer concessions for larger lots. Sev- 
eral further instances of Virginia No. 
2X iron selling into second quarter 
at $12.25, furnace, are. to be 
not yet the open 
first quarter. The in- 
quiries for 1,500 tons of basic for 
prompt shipment and 5,000 tons for 
second quarter for two central Penn- 
sylvania steel works are unclosel 
and no additional sales of this grade 
Another steel maker in 
nia has taken no 


sylvania still show a 


noted, 
this is price 


the 


but 
beyond 


are reported. 
eastern Pennsylva 
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lebruary 


action on its inquiry for several thous- 
and for second quarter. Basic 
production in the east is at a low 


tons 


ebb. Of the principal merchant mak- 
ers of this grade, but one Warwick, 
one Brooke and one Delaware river 


are blowing in addition to the surplus 
offered by the Bethlehem 
basic consumers re- 
port offers of this grade below 
$14.25, delivered, the level of the 
sales. A Philadelphia 
inquiring for 250 tons of 
the market for which 
about $15.50 to $15.75, 
Small sales of standard 


metal being 
Steel Co. Some 
last 
known con- 
sumer is 
malleable, 
ranges from 
Philadelphia. 


low phosphorus ‘iron are reported at 
unchanged prices. 

We quote for prompt and__ first 
quarter shipment with shipping charge 
from docks included for southern and 
Virginia iron, as follows: 
yh ees) Soa $15.25 to 15.50 
a 14.75 to 15.25 
hee oe. SES s or 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard gray forge............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Ee ee Tee eer 14.25 
Se Sa re 15.50 to 15.75 
Fa. ia) IES Gia Uo ba sued oe 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus....... 19.25 to 19.50 

Finished Material.—. very fair 
specifying movement against contracts 
taken by makers a month or more 
ago is now in progress, but new bus- 
iness remains quiet. Eastern mills, 
some of which were able to increase 
their operations slightly under this 
movement, are now keeping about 
stationary in their activities. There 


is more or less discussion in the trade 
of the proposed tariff reductions which 
are not calculated to stimulate fu- 
ture buying at this time. 


Prices in this district are not firm, 
but no radical variations in this re- 
spect are to be observed. Attractive 


lots of plates and shapes usually bring 


out some concessions, though such 
lots coming up for attention are not 
numerous. On the regular” run 
of business, shapes are quoted at 
1.30c, Philadelphia, and 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, and plates usually bring about 
this level. Steel bars continue firm 
and iron bars show more resistance 
to weakness. Eastern makers con- 
tinue to scll rolling billets at $20, 


Pittsburgh, or $22.40, Philadelphia, 
and forging billets at $24, Pittsburgh, 
or $26.40, Philadelphia. A 
500 tons at the latter price is noted. 
The Bar Co. and the 
Tones & Steel Co. have 
divided the 1,100 tons of twisted 
steel bars for the government for 
shipment to Panama, the former re- 
about 900 tons. The Vir- 
sridge & Iron Works has taken 
court house at Chat- 
Final estimates place 
the Manufactur- 
at 2,300 tons. An 


sale of 


Concrete 
Laughlin 


ceiving 
ginia 

400 tons for a 
tanooga, Tenn. 
the requirements of 
ers’ Club, this city, 
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additional building by the Stetson in- 
terests, this city, requiring 600 to 
700 tons, will soon be out. An east- 
ern builder of gas tanks and holders 
is inquiring for 4,000 tons of plates 
and 500 to 1,000 tons of shapes and 
may increase this requirement to 5,000 
tons. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. will 
roll 33,000 tons of the rail order for 
150,000 tons placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad the past week. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. also received a 
small portion of the order, the re- 
mainder going to western Pennsyl- 
vania and New York state makers. 

We quote, delivered at Philadelphia 
and vicinity, as follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.30c to 1.35¢;_ steel 
plates, 1.30c to 1.35c; steel bars, 1.30c; 
common bar iron, 1.25c to 1.30c; cut 
nails, 1.65c to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 1.65c to 1.70c; 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth rolling billets, $21.90 to $22.40; forg- 
ing billets, $26.40 to $26.90. Extras shown 


under Pittsburgh report. 


Ship Building Work.—It is under- 
stood that Southern Pacific railroad 
interests are behind the large inquiry 
for vessel’ construction recently put 
before eastern ship yards for Panama 
canal service, as reported. These 
boats are to be of large size, about 
20,000 tons burden each, it is report- 
ed, and plans call for the ordering of 
two to six vessels. Each boat will 
take 10,000 to 12,000 tons of shapes 
and plates, as previously stated. Bids 
are going in on these boats Feb. 1. 
Additional inquiries for about 2,000 
tons and 1,000 tons of shapes and 
plates, respectively, have been put 
out by eastern ship yards on other 
pending work. 

Old Material—One of the leading 
iron manufacturers of the eastern dis- 
trict is credited with having made 
heavy purchases of wrought pipe and 
No. 1 wrought just prior to the re- 
cent decline in prices and to have now 
withdrawn from the market for sev- 
eral months. Current reports place 
the tonnage taken in excess of 10,009 
tons. Another eastern Pennsylvania 
iron mill has just closed for about 
2,000 tons of No. 1 wrought and re- 
ports having obtained some of the 
material as low as $14, delivered. 
The market is generally quotable 
lower, but sales of size to determine 
real values are few. Steel scrap is 
quiet, sales usually being ‘small. The 
export movement in car wheels, which 
has been under way for several 
months, still continues on a moderate 
scale. 

We quote gross tons, delivered in 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
consuming territory, as follows: 


Cees SE. WMC, sclbass ewe ee $15.75 to 16.25 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 14.25 to 14.75 


No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 12.00 to 12.25 
a 12.00 to 12.50 
Oe ge ee ree 22.00 to 23.00 
Cl) Ge ating I. os des 6t 00658 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 14.50 to 15.00 
WrOusht) piIRG: . filo ee wees 11.50 to 12.00 
Comite BORNE Ee hea ee cdald te beg 8.25 to 8.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.00 to 9.50 
SEGRE (WEEE ize cribokse sh laeuan 12.50 to 13.00 
ee PAA er ero ner ere 11.75 to 12.25 
SOO DUNNO: Nk NGL. Aig Baas 10.09 to 10.25 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.: $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.: $1. 20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.: $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 


eS eaeas 


l Seattle | 
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Heavy Rail Exports to Japan—De- 
cline of Pig Iron Imports 


Heavy exports to Japan have been the 
feature of the Puget Sound iron. and steel 
market since the beginning of the year. 
The recent decision on the part of the 
imperial railroad companies in the is- 
land empire to standardize all lines has 
resulted in large exports of rails. Or- 
ders aggregating 25,000 tons of steel 
rails have been placed by the Japanese 
government with the United States 
Steel Products Co., and the first con- 


_signments have already passed through 


this port. 

Two steamers of the Osaka Koshen 
Kaisha line, operated in connection with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound railroad, have already taken 3,000 
tons of rails to the orient and new 
consignments are daily arriving on the 
local docks. The exports of finished 
steel will break all previous records 
in this district before the end of the 
month. 


Pig Iron.—Imports are slower than 
at any time in the last three months. 
English pig irons have been unable to 
compete with domestic brands largely 
because of the high shipping rates pre- 
vailing between the Pacific coast and 
the British Isles. The greater part of 
the iron on its way to this country is 
billed through to purchasers, importers 
not caring to risk laying in a large 
supply. The greater part of imports 
is being made -by foundries demanding 
a high grade of pig for specific con- 


tracts and the lots are small as a gen- 


eral rule. The present year will prob- 
ably see a marked decline in the im- 
portation of Chinese iron. The West- 
ern Steel Corporation was the chief 
purchaser of the Han Yang iron and 
little is being brought through this port, 
although some of the oriental steamers 
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have brought in fair consignments 
taken on at Hong Kong for ballast. 
First 


Quarter, 
Prompt. 1912. 


No. 1 Glengarnock.....$24.00 to 25.00 25.00 
No. 1. Bglintote.... 05 23.50 to 24.00 24.00 
No. 1 English Jarrow.... 22.50 to 23.00 23.00 
No. 1 Chinese Han Yang 21.50 to 22.00 22.00 
No. 1. Cleveland........ 23.00 to 23.50 23.50 
English Doncaster ..... 22.50 to 23.00 23.00 

Coke.—The call for high grade 
cokes with light ash has been heavier 
of late than at any time in the past 
six months. Several large consignments 
of the German Syndicate have been re- 
ceived. It is quoted steady at $12.50 
per ton while Plean and other choice 
cokes from the British Isles are quoted 
at slightly lower figures. Domestic 
cokes, especially the lower grades, are 
selling slowly at slightly reduced quo- 
tations. 

Old Material—Demand for foreign 
bottoms for the export lumber trade 
has brought no little scrap from the 
Hawaiian Islands and the West Coast 
within the past two weeks. Dealers 
continue to pile it, but prices are lower 
than two weeks ago, the market being 
glutted with the lower grade of imports. 


pew CONS. dsccncea sateen $14.00 to 15.00 
RereMing .. et6@l dics ds Foe che 14.00 to 14.50 
OM AXMES foe. 6 bas ee vee 19.50 to 20.00 
Gar wheels: dichvacakocad epee 12.25 to 13.00 
SRG.” OEM oa coud cc aneae 11.50 to 12.00 


[PSS 


Cleveland J 


> Sees soeeeecad] 


Eastern Company Would Like to 
Buy Lake Superior Iron Ore. 


Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 

Penton Bldg., Jan. 30. 

Iron | Ore.—The interesting event 
of the week was the appearance of 
an inquiry for 150,000 tons of Lake 
Superior ores presented in person by 
a representative of an important east- 
ern company. Owing to the fact 
that ocean freight rates have ad- 
vanced. rapidly and that there is no 
prospect of lower rates for a long 
time on account of the scarcity of 
vessels available, there is little pros- 
pect of eastern furnaces being able 
to get any considerable quantity of 
Spanish or Swedish ore. Hence, the 
eastern company is endeavoring to 
contract for a tonnage of Lake Su- 
perior ore, but did not do so this 
week. The foreign and New Found- 
land ores can be had at about 7 
cents and it is probable that some of 
the richer grades of Lake Superior 
ores could be delivered at eastern 
furnaces at about 8% cents. On this 
basis it is likely that a much larger 
tonnage of lake ores will be sold in 
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the east this year than for several 
years. The Lake Superior ore situa- 
tion is very much unsettled and it 
seems probable that there will be 
considerable irregularity in prices. 
One company has made, within a 
few days, several long time contracts. 
Furnaces, as a rule, are not inclined 
to make reservations at present. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 


51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 


Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes- 


semer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The sales in the imme- 
diate Cleveland district are very lim- 
ited. Some furnaces have quoted on 
the tonnage inquired for by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., but 
have named prices which are not 
likely to take the business. One 
Cleveland agency has sold about 50,- 
000 tons of pig iron during the month. 
For delivery in Cleveland throughout 
the first half, we quote as follows: 


Se ee EN ys 7a NSS rec neswcscdees $13.75 
EO Se SR ae eS EE 13.25 
Es oS wo bing bai. aa:0. 6S 0p 648.09 14.35 
SPE PEINE (>. Gals b vom ovo ewe ok ws ced bs et 12750 
SEGA wo ont) pbk ed no 0.2 wea 400.6 06:06 15.15 
Cae coumeritt . charcoal... ......00. 06008 16.50 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery.......... 17.05 


Coke.—The coke market is quiet at 
present and there is considerable dis- 
cussion as to the future. Opinions 
differ as to whether the price will 
advance or decline after the first of 
July. We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.90 to $2.00 
for prompt delivery, and $1.85 to $2.00 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $2.10 to 
$2.25 for prompt, and $2.10 to $2.40 on 


contract. 


Finished Material. — Specifications 
are fair, but very little new business 
is being placed. The most impor- 
tant structural contract awarded was 
400 tons for the Marshall building, 
to the Forest City Steel & Iron Co., 
largely Bethlehem _ sections. The 
sheet market is very active, but 
prices are being well maintained, al- 
though concessions are sometimes 
made an large tonnages. Bar iron is 
dull and there are no_ indications 
that railroad buying will help condi- 
tions in this product. The only rail- 
road buying reported this week was 
two orders for spikes, one for 2,000 
kegs and the other for 800 kegs. 
Shading on prices of plates contin- 
ues. 

The steel contract for the proposed 
Louisville hospital, 1,000 tons, is ex- 
pected to go to the American Bridge 
Co. A. Bentley & Sons, Toledo, O., 
have the general contract. Two ton- 
nages at Detroit, the Peter Smith 
building, 600 tons, and the Charlotte 
apartments, 200 tons, are expected 


to be ‘awarded the latter part of this 
week. 

The offices of the Upson Nut Co. 
have been moved from the Garfield 
building to the Hickox building, 
Cleveland. 

Old Material—A weaker tendency 
has appeared in almost all lines and 
the price of heavy melting steel has 
dropped 50 cents. Busheling is also 
weaker. Local users of both grades 
have announced themselves as_ out 
of the market for the present, al- 
though they are taking shipments un- 
der contracts. Small railroad lists 
are coming out, some closing at lower 
figures. We quote, gross tons, f. o. 
b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Vn ee Oe ee $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 11.75 to 12.00 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 12.00 to 12.50 
OEE RMOIE sn bulk sigebaned'es.< 19.50 to 20.00 
NE a Gu Ao 0.0 5.002 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11.00 to 11.50 
EE SRO a nso i RAC RD ASS 17.00 to 17.50 
FARae PUES in ds vec ck aecees - 8.50to 9.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.50 to 11.00 
RGN SS OE 6c) 6 tidsins vinis code 11.00 to 11.50 
Country mixed . steel. .......000- 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 8.50 to 9.00 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
Na. Ba Ry wrest. 2024043 $11.00 to 11.50 
a ee ae 9.50 to 10.00 
oe ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop. turnings......... 7.00 to 7.25 
ge eT” AD ate ee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought drillings ............. 7.00to 7.25 
EE. ete xed ob deat eas tse 9.00 to 9.50 
Se PERE Y.T xc, dhe ads 45.550 6.50 to 7.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Wrought iron arch bars....... 15.50 to 16.00 


 creeree | 
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Negotiations for Large Tonnage of 
Pig Iron Reported Closed. 


Birmingham, Jan. 29. 


Pig Iron.—Higher asking prices than 
a basis of $10 per ton at Birmingham 
for No. 2 foundry are not yet estab- 
lished, but such figures are being 
asked by the majority of producers, 
and are being maintained for the 
small orders placed. It is now under- 
stood that negotiations for some 36,- 
000 tons of foundry iron, that have 
been under way for some two weeks, 
have been closed, and that shipment 
of the entire tonnage will be made 
during the first half. An aggregate of 
some 15,000 tons for first half deliv- 
ery was sold during the past week, 
in addition to the tonnage just re- 
ferred to, and considerable tonnage is 
still pending. The sale of 500 tons of 
No. 2 soft at $10.25 per ton at Bir- 
mingham is reported, and a smaller 
lot of forge iron sold at $9.25 per ton 
at Birmingham. One additional fur- 
nace was blown out during the week, 
leaving only 13 stacks in operation on 
foundry iron, against 16 stacks in op- 
eration on Jan. Preparations are 
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being “made for blowing in one stack 
within a short time, but that increase 
will no doubt be offset shortly after- 
wards by the blowing out of one stack 
now in operation. A more satisfactory 
volume of specifications against con- 
tracts is reported for the past week, 
as well as some increase in the actual 
melt. A very significant item in this 
connection is the recent announce- 
ment that the North Birmingham 
plant of the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. (formerly the 
Dimmick Pipe Co., plant) will soon 
be put in operation. 

We revise quotations as last pub- 
lished and consider the market con- 
siderably stronger than at the time of 
last report. We quote as follows, per 
gross ton, f. o. b. cars at Birmingham 
furnaces, for any delivery within the 
first half of this year, viz.: 


er er ee $10.50 to 10.75 
eR eC ss ca ss whens nk 10.00 to 10.25 
ee ED 5. cee wade es bene 9.50 to 9.75 
| es ley ee 9.25to 9.50 
Eis doses s aes aaah s 9.00 to 9.25 
DN AE goss ab bigisins «oa deus 9.00 to 9.25 
eer eee 10.00 to 10.25 
lee SS ee ee ree 9.75 to 10.00 
Standard charcoal iron ........ 22.50 to 23.00 


These prices are per gross ton f. o. b. 
cars at Birmingham district furnaces. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage re- 
cently awarded southern producers 
consists of the requirements at St. Paul, 
Minn., and at Macon, Ga. It is es- 
timated that these two contracts will 
require an aggregate of some 7,500 
tons of water pipe, all of which will 
be delivered as called for. Prospects 
for additional tonnage contain the 
requirements at Spokane, Wash., and 
Atlanta, Ga., respectively, as well as 
smaller requirements for points in 
the south and middle west. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, and the mar- 
ket is considered very firm at the 
figures published, with all plants in 
operation producing a normal ton- 
nage. We quote as follows, per net 
ton, f. oo.’ b. cars here, viz.: 4-inch to 
6-inch, $23; 8-inch to 12-inch, $22; 
over 12-inch, average $21, with $1 
per ton extra for gas pipe. Special 
fittings are quoted at from $45 to 
$55 per net ton owing to the sizes 
required. 


John B. Coleman, as trustee for 
the Kindel Mfg. Co., St. Louis, now 
out of business, has sold the three- 
story factory building at 1210 South 
Eighth street, that city, to the George 
W. Johnson Mfg. Co. for $10,000. 
The new company has a factory in 
Kansas City, Mo., where it manufac- 


tures iron doors and fire escapes. Its 


business has reached a point where 
additional room was necessary, and 
it decided to operate a factory in 
St. Louis. 
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Cast Iron Pipe Company Buys Large 
Tonnage of Southern Iron. 
Office of Tue Iron TraveE Review, 

1115 West St. Bldg., Jan., 30. 

Iron Ore.—It is believed that some 
inquiry recently put out for Lake Su- 
perior ore for this year’s shipment by 
an eastern furnace interest is principally 
an effort to sound out the 
though present conditions seem more 
favorable for the use of soft lake ores 
This rises from the fact 


market, al- 


in the east. 
that high ocean freights have 
foreign ores of 


practically 
shut out some of the 
the soft hematite class which have here- 
tofore been used freely in mixtures. 
Pig Iron.—Following a meeting of 
the directors and officials of the lead- 
ing cast iron pipe interest in this city 
the past week, considerable tonnage of 
southern iron was purchased by_ this 
consumer on the basis of $9.25, Birm- 
ingham, for forge, and $9.50 for No. 3. 
Practically all this tonnage will go to 
interest. The 
continues in a 
sales still 


southern plants of this 
market in this territory 
very quiet state and small 
predominate. The inquiry is light. A 
New York state stove maker has closed 
for 2,500 tons of No. 2X running into 
third quarter from an eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. A Delaware river pipe 
shop is inquiring for an indefinite ton- 
forge and foundry grades for 
quarter and will probably buy 


nage of 
second 


several thousand tons. A New Jersey 
steel plant in tidewater territory has 
closed for 1,000 tons of basic for for- 
ward shipment from a Lehigh Valley 


reported to have 
The basic mar- 


maker and is also 
taken some valley iron. 
ket at tidewater points and vicinity in 
this district ranges from about $14.50. to 
$14.75, delivered. Harrisburg, Pa., steel 
which have been inquiring for 
basic, have recently closed for 5,000 tons 
of this grade from a Lehigh Valley 
maker at $14.25, delivered, and are un- 
derstood to have also taken some ton- 
nage from southern makers. The broad- 
er possibilities for exportation of south- 
created by the low 


interests, 


ern iron to Europe, 
price on this side and by some advance 
in the market of the importing coun- 
tries abroad continue to stir some in- 
At present, several thousand tons 
for Italian ship- 


quiry. 
are under negotiation 
ment. The high ocean freight market 
is an obstructing factor to a more 
active export movement. We quote for 
quarter delivery at 
Virginian and 


prompt and first 
New York tidewater, 
southern iron being given at New York 
docks, as follows: 


Northern foundry, No. 1....... $15.20 to 15.45 
ee SOMME vsacecdcceneces 14.70 to 15.20 


Wee 2 Mass... skis easels 14.50 to 14.70 
i. a WRG 2 a aaa 5 bc noes ¥en 15.05 to 15.30 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 14.25 to 15.00 


15.25 to 15.50 
14.00 to 14.25 


Mz aile able 
Gray forge 


Ferro - Alloys.—Shipments of ferro- 
manganese fallen 
back and this is attributed to the scarc- 


high ocean freight 


against contracts have 


ity of boats in the 
market, as well as the recent loss of 
a cargo en route. It is thought that if 
these conditions continue, they will stim- 
ulate a more active demand for prompt 
material. At present, sales are largely 
Cargo sales of 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon on the basis of $70.00, 
Pittsburgh, are noted, with some makers 
asking higher figure. An eastern steel 
works has closed for a lot of 10 per 
cent Bessemer ferro-silicon on the basis 
of $20.00, middle western furnace. We 
quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 
$41.00, seaboard, and 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon at from $68.00 to $72.00, Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids will be taken 
Feb. 9 by the department of water sup- 
ply and electricity on 4,100 tons of 30- 
inch, and 1,550 tons of 8-inch for the 
Borough of Queens. On Feb. 21, the 
board of commissioners of the Man- 
hassett-Lakeville water district will open 
bids for 21 miles of 4, 6, 8 and 10- 
inch pipe, totaling about 2,150 tons. 
Pawtucket, R. I., takes bids Feb. 15 
on 1,200 tons. Private lettings are 
less active and the market is gener- 
Prices show little im- 
6-inch pipe at 
O.P. 


in carloads. 


ally quieter. 
provement. We quote 
from $22 to $23, delivered f. 
New York in carload lots. 


Finished Material. 
against contracts are keeping up 
strongly and the tonnage actually 
going to the mills shows little dim- 
inution. Some of the eastern mills, 
however, are cutting into their con- 
tract bookings in a way that will 
shortly leave them in more urgent 
need of new tonnage. At present 
new business in the market is gen- 
erally quiet. Prices in finished lines 
still show irregularity and shapes ap- 
pear to be one of the lines most sub- 
ject to shading. The open New 
York market on shapes is. quotable 
at about 1.3lc, but this is not the 
level for attractive lots. 
showing a little 


— Specifications 


minimum 
Forging. billets are 
more firmness in the eastern district, 
sales being noted at $26, Pittsburgh, 
and at $21, Pittsburgh, for rerolling 


billets. These prices usually apply 
to small lots. 
The larger structural contracts 


pending in the metropolitan and sur- 
rounding districts have been well 
disposed of, and lettings are not nu- 
merous at this. time. A round ton- 
nage of railroad lettings have fallen 
within the week. The Southern-New 
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England has placed 6,500 tons of 
bridge work with the American Bridge 
Co. for its new line from Palmer, 


Mass., to Providence, R. I., and the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. has 5,000 
tons of bridge work to the same 
fabricator. The Boston & Maine 


Railroad has placed 3,800 tons with 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Co. for its Billerica, Mass., shops. 
There are still pending the steel re- 
quirements for sections 2 and 3 of 
the Broadway-Lexington avenue sub- 
way, the extent of which are various- 
ly estimated. 

The New York Edison Co. is re- 
viving a project for the erection of 
a large power house at 20lst street, 
this city, which it has had before the 
trade several times in recent years. 
At one time the grillage for this plant 
was placed and partially completed. 
The plans now being distributed will 
call for steel requirements of 10,000 
tons or more. Building for the Coca 
Cola Co., uptown, which will probably 
require several thousand tone on final 
decision. No decision has yet been 
given on the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. power house at Landsford, 
Pa., 2,500 tons; on 1,700 tons for the 
loft for the Hoffman house site, this 
1,000 tons for the Stern 
abattoir, this city and on other work. 
Bids for the 2,000 tons for the addi- 
tions to the Bellevue hospital, this 
city, have not yet been entered. We 
quote for delivery at New York and 
vicinity as follows 


city; on 


Plain structural shapes, 1.3lc to 1.36c; 
tank plates, 1.3lc to 1.36c; steel bars, 1.31c; 
common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35c; plates and 
shapes from store, 1.70c to 1.80c. Extras 
shown under Pittsburgh report. 

Rails and Track Material. — More 
stringent requirements of inspection 
and tests represent the most import- 
ant modification of the rail specifi- 
cations of the Pennsylvania railroad 
for this year’s delivery under which 
the system placed its order for 150,000 
tons in the past week. The drop test 
for different sections rolled from the 
ingot is especially made more exact- 
ing. The extra discard from the ingot 
specified remains practically the same 
as far as the past several years for 
which this buyer has been paying a 
higher price for its rails. As in the 
past, 85 and 100 pound rails are speci- 
fied on both open hearth and Bessemer 
steel. The distribution of the order 
gives 33,000 tons to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., about 30,000 tons to the 
Cambria Steel Co., 12,000 tons to the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., 7,000 tons to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the re- 
mainder, 65,000 to 70,000 tons, to the 
mills of the United States Steel Cor- 


poration. It is expected that some 
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action on their rail requirements will 
shortly be taken by the New Haven 
system, the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central. 

Old Material—A small volume of 
business is to be noted in the market 
since the recent lower price levels, as 
holders of material are not willing to 
trade freely at the lower level. There 


is more bearish sentiment to be noted 


in the market than for some time. 
Some New Jersey consumers at high- 
er freight points have been offering 
around $12.25, delivered, for heavy 
steel and about 5,000 tons is under 
negotiation on this basis. Offers for 
strictly black wrought pipe free from 
galvanized are being made at $11.75, 
delivered. A sale of 800 tons of car 
wheels at $11, New York, is noted. 
We quote, gross tons, prices New 
York dealers will pay at tidewater, 
with the exception of cast scrap, which 
has a local demand, as follows: 


Oe iy ee $10.00 to 10.25 
8 ee 18.25 to 18.75 
ee ee, re 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 9.75 to 10.25 
mo 4 BR. wrougnts: .6....6. 12.00 to 12.50 
ee Ror ree Tee 11.25 to 11.75 
WOON ES bo os oc SSO es o's 9.25 to 9.50 
Pn IO otis’ ihe hia'oie so 644 000 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.75 to 7.00 
Ee rerree ere 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery cast.......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 9.25 to 9.75 
Eee ELE COTO EE Tee 8.25 to 8.50 

6.50 to 6.75 


ND re are ah e's beg:e as aw a 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa, and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
peed from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 

ork. 


ee | 


| British Market. | 


SSS SS SS SS | 


Pig Iron Fluctuated, But Finished 
Materials Continue to Rise. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Jan. 20. 
Pig Iron.—The week has been rather 
quiet in the pig iron market, and 
prices continue on a rather lower level 
than they were. In the Cleveland dis- 
trict they have gone back a shilling, 
though recovery has now set in, and 
yesterday’s selling figure for war- 
rants was 49s 4d ($12.08). The fall 
is the result of the unrest in the coal 
trade, most people dreading a strike, 
and the bad weather, which has in- 
terfered with shipments. It is signifi- 


cant that makers keep up their prices, 


No. 3 being quoted at 49s 6d ($12.12) 
and they have no difficulty in getting 
this. For February the price is 50s 
3d ($12.30) and for March 50s 6d 


($12.36). Business has been a good 
deal affected by the stormy and snowy 
weather, and exports, so far this 
month, are only about half the totals 
a month ago 

Finished Iron and _ Steel. — All 
branches of the iron and steel trades 
show great activity. Except where 
fuel troubles have hindered produc- 
tion, maximum output has been made. 
But some works have had to cease, 
owing to coal supplies being stopped 
through the snowstorm, which has 
been the heaviest for years. Further 
advances were declared on change 
this week. Bar makers have abund- 
ance of orders, their difficulty being 
tlie impossibility of getting sufficiently 
quick deliveries. It is many years 
since the trade brought such good 
things to bar makers. The improved 
demand for sheets has led to some 
stiffening of prices and it is now 
found possible to get Ills 10d for 
galvanized sheets. In the steel trade, 
prices are mounting up at a good 
pace. For billets, the prices asked are 
alarming consumers, who predict dis- 
aster to business. Bessemer steel 
will fetch £5 10s and Siemens £5 
15s, although some makers will sell 
at rather lower figures. No foreign 
steel is available, except on old con- 
tracts. In finished steel, the 5s ad- 
vance for sections is readily paid, and 
there is plenty of work on offer. It 
is likely that the advance will shortly 
be made applicable to joists and gird- 
ers, as some makers are already in- 
sisting on higher figures. 





METAL MARKETS 
New York 


Tin—Improvement in the London 
market is reflected here by higher 
prices, but domestic consumers have 
not been active buyers this week. 
The foreign market has advanced 
£5 5s since Jan. 23, and the local 
levels are firm at lc to 1.25c higher. 
The latter still represents a premium 
of about lc per pound over the cost 
to import, due to light stocks here. 
Spot tin is held at 43.62%4c, and late 
February at 42.62%4c. The arrivals 
since Jan. 1 aggregate 3,130 tons, 
which will be below the total oi 
shipments to consumers by several 
hundred tons, according to trade es- 
timates. 


Copper.—Weakness in the London 
standard market has depressed the 
market here for urgent sales to 
14.12%c for cash electrolytic, and 
14.37%c for lake. There is no evi- 
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dence, however, that the leading pro- 


ducers have lowered their asking 
prices from 14.50c for electro, and 
14.75c for lake. 


by second hands have been reported, 


Some fair-sized sales 


and for the time being the lower 
figures represent the actual ‘market. 
Exports since Jan..1 have been large. 
The shipments during the past week 
were about 12,000 tons, making the 
total up to date 30,642 tons. As there 
are two days’ returns yet to be in- 
cluded, it is likely that January ex- 


ports will closely approximate the 


heavy shipments of December. 


HEAVY SPECIFICATIONS 


Reported by Leading Companies— 
Purchase of Billets. 

wire. ) 

Laughlin Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 31. (By 
The Jones & 
within a few days will start its fourth 


new open-hearth steel furnace at 


Aliquippa, Pa., giving a daily output 
of 1,000 tons of steel ingots. The 
new tin plate and sheet mills at 
Aliquippa, 
running 


completed recently, are 
practically full and it = is 
likely that one or two blast furnaces 
at that place will be blown in some 
time in February. 

Another small lot: of basic pig tron 
has been sold to a local consumer for 
prompt shipment at $12.40, valley. 

It is reported that an independent 
steel company that recently closed for 
30,000 tons of basic pig iron, January 
and February delivery, has purchase | 
15,000 tons for shipment in March, 
but confirmation is lacking. Average 
prices of Bessemer and basic for the 
month of January, which will be an 
nounced tomorrow, likely will show 
1. decline compared with December. 

The Inland Steel Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 134 
per cent on its stock and an extra 
dividend of 3 per. .cent, both payable 
March 1. The extra disbursement is 
the same as paid last year. 

A leading company has_ been 
obliged to buy 10,000 tons of billets 
from another maker because of the 
shortage in crude steel at the sheet 
and tin plate mills. There is also a 
shortage of sheet bars at this com- 
pany’s works. 
Prominent companies report that 
the movement of specifications during 
the past month has been the heaviest 
in five years, and, if spring buying 
opens favorably, there will be a great 
rush of specifications and orders. 

The plants at North Sharon and 
Columbus are going on this. week. 
Another furnace has been put on at 
Edgar Thomson, leaving but one idle 
at that plant. The last furnace has 
been blown in at Gary. 


YEAR’S EARNINGS 


By Steel Corporation Made Avail- 
able by Quarterly Report. 


Total earnings of $104,255,563 and 
net earnings of $84,536,335 were real- 
ized by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration from its operations in the 
calendar year of 1911, according to 
the complete financial statement for 
that period, which is made possible 
by the announcement covering the 
fourth quarter ended Dec. 31, made 
public Jan. 30. These earnings show 
a considerable decrease from those 
of 1910, which, as given by the Steel 
Corporation’s annual report, were 
$141,054,754 in total earnings, and 
$116,738,157. in net earnings. The 
falling off of 1911 from 1910 was ac- 
cordingly $36,779,191 in total and $32,- 
201,822 in net earnings. The official 
annual report of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, usually issued in March, may 
show some variation in total earnings 
from the combined total of the quar- 
terly report but the final figures will 
be approximately those given. 

The statement of total and net 
earnings for the four quarters of the 
past year in tabulated form, shows 


the following: 
Total earnings. 


Quarter ended [ec. 31..... woce $25,405,115 
Quarter ended Seot. 30..........: 29,522,725 
Quarter ended July 31............ 28,108,529 
Quarter ended March 31.......... 23,519,203 

$104,255,563 

Net earnings. 
Cusrter: ented Deel Ss oss. da. . a0 $19,978,521 
Ouatter ended Sept. 30........... 22,716,157 
Quarter ‘ended July 31........... 21,839,840 
Quarter ended March 31.......... 20,001,817 


$84,536,335 


The report of earnings for the 


fourth quarter ended Dec. 31 is as 
follows: 





I ings: 
(Wt, TOA La ics tic ot.cmy 2 wd se Point a < $9,159,338 
November, 19171 ....... ‘sy 6 ebera'ee 6,946,717 
December, 1911 dhe atireks peat 6,999,060 
Total Carine. Gl Se wees $23,105,115 
ee A ee ee fees eee i 3,126,594 
Net -Carnings: 6. 6a se Veiweds wads $19,978,521 
aa ORE Ck. wks canvas Komente 7,311,963 
alate? CLE. ocean CAS aed ah onthe om $12,666,558 
Sundry receipts .....:-cesecscsecs 81,780 
$12,748,338 
pe ER Rr oe gee er tae re 12,658,700 
Oe ey ee ee ey Sry $89,638 
Surplus prev. quarters ........+-.- $4,645,824 
Total surplus for year........... $4,735,462 


The regular quarterly dividends of 
134 per cent on the preferred stock, 
payable Feb. 28, and common stock 
of 1% per cent, payable March 30, 
were declared. 





Talking Rebates. — The structural 
steel! rebate question in Great Britain 
has not quite been settled, says our 
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3irmingham, Eng., staff correspondent. 
Opposition still exists, and the Clyde 
Shipbuilders’ Association has addressed 
a communication to the Scottish Steel- 
makers’ Association, pointing out that. in 
certain respects the scheme is unfair to 
the shipbuilders. The steel makers are 
asked to meet a deputation on the sub- 
ject to discuss it. It is understood that 
a meeting will be arranged. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION | 


Last Year According to American 
Iron and Steel Association Figures. 


The total output ef all kinds of pig 
iron in the United States in 1911, as 
reported by the American Iron and 
Steel Association was 23,649,344 tons, 


to which the first half contributed 


11,666,996 tons, and the second kalf 
11,982,348. This total compares with 
27,303,567 tons in 1910, when the first 
half contributed 14,978,738 tons, and 
the second half 12,324,829 tons. The 
cutput in the second half of 1911 
showed an increase of 315,352 tons 
compared with the first half. 

The production of charcoal iron in 
1911 was 278,676 tons, compared with 
396,507 tons in 1910. The production 
of coke, bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite pig iron was 23,370,668 tons. 

The number of furnaces in blast on 
Dec. 31, 1911, was 231, against 212 on 
June 30, and 206 on Dee. 31, 1910. 


Increasing Its Ore Tonnage 

A.’ M. Breitung & Co., Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, have issued a 
booklet bound | in 
water-grain buffing, giving complete 


very handsome 


average analyses for the season of 
1911 of the ores sold by the firm. 
During the past year, this firm has 
been exceedingly active in developing 
its properties, which are located on 
the Marquette and Menominee ranges, 
and was the employer of 2,000 men. 
While no new ores are offered for 
sale, considerably larger tonnages than 
were sold last year will be in the 
market or under contract. In addition 
to its old range ores, the firm sells 
the Algoma ore for the Breitung Iron 
Co. of Canada. 





At the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla., these 
officers and directors were elected: 
President, J. W. Sloan; first vice 
president, P. M. Iverson; second vice 
president, J. R. Sharp; secretary and 
treasurer, F. B. Berlin; directors: J. 
E. Crosby, G. E. Davis, J. I. Gillespie, 
and the officers named above. 
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TO ALLOW BOUNTY 





On Canadian Pig Iron But Not on 
Steel Made From It. 


Toronto, Can., Jan, 29.—It is un- 
derstood that the Canadian govern- 
ment will accede to the request of 
the steel interests for further encour- 
agement by a partial restoration of 
the bounty system, allowing 90 cents 
per ton on all pig iron produced in 
Canada, but no further bounty on steel 
manufactured therefrom. This will be 
done as a temporary relief, leaving 
the matter of tariff increase to be in- 
quired into by the tariff commission. 
The prospect has favorably affected 
the market for Dominion Steel stock. 

A strike of heaters employed in the 


. Montreal rolling mills, owned by the 


Steel Co. of Canada, against a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per ton in their wages, 
has thrown 170 men out of employ- 
ment. They have no union and are 
opposing the company as individuals. 

Page & Co., Toronto, have obtained 
a contract from the Electrical De- 
velopment Co. for the completion -of 
the latter’s power house at Niagara 
l’alls. The present structure represents 
only half of the completed building, 
and a large extension will be made at 
a cost of between $200,000 and $300,- 
LIA), 

J. M. Fraser, manager of the Atiko- 
kan Iron Co., Port Arthur, Ont., has 
submitted to the city of Port Arthur, 
on behalf of Mackenzie & Mann and 
an English syndicate a proposition 
looking to the establishment there of 
a $5,000,000 iron plant, provided they 
can be given a site of 400 acres and a 
fixed assessment of $50,000 for 20 
years. Mr. Fraser eStimates that the 
iron ore deposits controlled by Mack- 
enzie & Mann, including the Atikokan, 
Moose Mountain and Nepigon areas 
have enough ore to keep the plant in 
operation for 175 years. 

The Winnipeg board of control calls 
for tenders up to March 1, for a 5,- 
000,000-gallon, horizontal, turbine pump 
direct-connected to an induction motor. 





Shipbuilding Company Sold 
Chicago, Jan. 30.—The holders of 
the second mortgage bonds of the 
Moran Co., of Seattle, Wash., have 
foreclosed and the property was sold 
recently. It has been purchased by 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Co., in which Bertron, Griscom & 
Jenks, of New York, are _ heavily 
interested. The old second mortgage 
bonds of the company have _ been 
converted into preferred stock and 
$1,000,000 in new bonds have been 


issued and underwritten by Bertron, 
Griscom & Jenks. 

The new company will operate the 
plant and also plans to build at once 
a 10,000-ton floating dry dock, 460 
feet long and 80 feet wide. Two 
long piers will also be constructed 
to moor the dock. Other improve- 
ments to the plant, which includes a 
large foundry, machine shop, pattern 
shop, saw mill, plate shop, ship build- 
ing shed, etc., are contemplated. J. 
V. Paterson is president of the new 
company and Holden A. Evans is 
vice president. 


PROTEST MADE 


Against Underwood Bill by Cincinnati 
Machine Tool Makers. 


At a conference which was attended 
by representatives of practically all 
the machine tool companies in Cin- 
cinnati, and which was held at the 
offices of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., that city, on Jan. 27, a 
motion was passed protesting against 
the passage of the steel schedule of 
the Underwood bill, and particularly 
against that section that proposes to 
put machine tools on the free list by 
removal of the 30 per cent duty now 
provided under the Payne act. 

After a number of telegrams had 
been sent to representatives to con- 
gress from Ohio, a delegation was 
chosen to go at once to Washington, 
and make a personal protest. Those 
selected were: Fred Geier, president, 
and C. Wood Walter, secretary and 
treasurer, of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co.; J. B. Doan, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Robert 
Alter, of the American Tool Works 
Co.; R. K. LeBlonde, president of the 
R. K. LeBlonde Machine Tool Co.; 
Perrin G. March, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Shaper Co., and of the Cin- 
cinnati Gear Cutting Machine Co.; A. 
H. Teuchter, president of the Cincin- 
nati Bickford Machine Tool Co.; Mur- 
ray Shipley, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., and secretary of the 
Dietz Machine Tool Co.; George Lan- 
gen, manager of the Cincinnati Plan- 
er Co., and Alfred Nippert, of the 
John Morris Machine Tool Co. 

The result of their visit is awaited 
with interest by the machine tool 
trade of the Cincinnati territory. 

W. N. Reynolds has been appointed 
receiver of both the Scranton Iron 
Works, Scranton, Pa., and the Amer- 
ican Forge & Iron Works, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. David M. Gallen, Wilkes- 
barre, financed both -concerns. 
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WILL SELL PILING 


Government Desires to Sell Black 
Rock Channel Material. 


The United States engineer’s ot 
‘ice, Federal building, Buffalo, J. G. 
Warren, lieutenant colonel engin 
eers, is advertising for bids for removy 
ing the sheet steel pile cofferdam, 
and purchasing sheet steel piles and 
channels, about the Black Rock ship 
lock, Buffalo. Bids will be open 
until 11 a. m, Feb. 15. Information 


‘upon application. The piling was put 


in by the government from April, 
1908, to March, 1909, there being 
6,359.754 short tons used; and 43.675 
short tons of channels, 31.1 feet long. 
The individual sheets number over 
6,000, running from 41 to 50 feet in 
length, and from 1034 to 15 inches 
in width, penetrating 25 to 40 feet 
of fine sand, gravel and clay to bed 
rock, 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., which 
furnished the bulk of the material, 
designed its sheet steel piling es- 
pecially for this job. The piling has 
since then become one of its staple 
products, large tonnages having been 
placed for the cofferdam about the 
wreck of the battleship Maine, in 
Havana harbor; for the foundation 
work of the Woolworth and Singer 
buildings, New York, and many other 
places. 

The removal of this piling will be 
watched with interest, to note its 
condition after being in nearly jour 
years, and what percentage will be 
fit to use for redriving. Piling bent 
in driving, because of deflection off 
boulders or a bed rock cannot be re 
rolled and will probably go in for 
scrap. 


Order for Diesel Engine. — The 
Longacre Electric Light & Power Co., 
New York City, has awarded a contract 
to the Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., St. Louis, to equip the second 
of a series of power plants which it is 
building in the metropolitan district. 
The Diesel internal combustion engine 
will be installed, the first unit to be of 
3,600 horsepower capacity. The com- 


pany is planning the erection of several, 


similar plants in New York City within 
the next year and states it hopes to 
ultimately have five or six plant units, 
with an aggregate capacity of 25,000 to 
30,000-horsepower. 

The Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chi 
cago, has purchased a vacant tract 
adjoining its present plant, 132 x 660 
feet, at Wellington street and Ashland 
avenue. The company will use the 
tract for further extension. 
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SALE PROPOSED 





Of Brown-Ketcham Iron Works to 
Noelke-Richards Works. 


Indianapolis, Jan. 30.—A _ proposed 
sale of the plants of the Brown- 
Ketcham Iron Works, in this city 
and Greensburg, Pa. by Frank D. 
Stalnaker, receiver, to the Noelke- 
Richards Iron Works, of this city, 
has been approved by Albert Rabb, 
referee in bankruptcy. The necessary 
legal steps for the transfer, such as 
the preparation of deeds, etc. will 
be taken up at once. 

Creditors of the Brown-Ketcham 
Iron Works, holding claims in ex- 
cess of $600 each, have agreed to the 
proposed sale. The preferred cred- 
itors were paid some time ago, leav- 
ing approximately $400,000 due gen- 
eral creditors. These creditors have 
already received cash _ dividends 
amounting to 30 per cent and another 
dividend to come will run the total 
cash payment to about 50 per cent. 
The Noelke-Richards Iron Works will 
issue $250,000 in first mortgage bonds 
and will pay $125,000 of the purchase 
price forthe Brown-Ketcham plants in 
these bonds. General creditors of 
the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works wil! 
receive a dividend of 40 per cent in 


these bonds, making the total cash > 


and bond payments to general cred- 
itors about 90 per cent. 

The local plant of the Noelkg- 
Richards Iron Works and the two 
Brown-Ketcham plants which it will 
acquire, will give the company an 
annual capacity of about 65,000 tons, 
making the Noelke-Richards Iron 
Works rank high among the concerns 
in the United States fabricating struc- 
tural iron and steel. The plants of 
the Brown-Ketcham company have 
been closed since August. When the 
company went into the hands of a 
receiver, its plants and equipment 
were valued by the company at $588,- 
OOU. 

Small creditors of the Brown- 
Ketcham company are to be paid in 
cash instead of in bonds. The cred- 
itors’ bonds will mature at the rate 
of $12,500 a year, beginning three 
years from the date of the bonds is- 
sued, while the remaining $125,000 
in bonds will- mature in 15 years. 





Personals 


C. M. McElwaine, Indianapolis, has 
been made agent for the state of 
Indiana to represent the Crane Co., 
Chicago. 

F. L. Morse, treasurer and manager 
of the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 
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Y., is recovering from a_ successful 
operation for appendicitis. 

Frank V. McMullin, who for several 
years was connected with the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has become treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Forge Co., Philadelphia. 

John N. Allen, 738 Henry W. Oli- 
ver building, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed sales agent for the Pittsburgh 
territory for the Hoosier City Boiler 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer 

M. D. S. Stiles, formerly associated 
with the Philadelphia office of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., has been made 
secretary of the John J. Williams 
Co., Chester, Pa. 

Ciaude A. Tupper, publicity manager 
of Allis-Chalmers Co., at Milwaukee, 
for several years, has again become 
associated with that concern, and is 
engaged in promotion work along new 
lines. 

James B. Brady was elected vice 
president of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, to succeed 
W. O. Jacquette, resigned, at a 
meeting of the board of directors, 
Jan. 26. 

Leonard Peckitt, president of tie 
Empire Steel & Iron Co., Catasauqua, 
Pa, has been appointed by Gov. 
Tener, of Pennsylvania, as a member 
of the board of trustees of the new 
state hospital at Rittersville. 

James Scully, formerly works su- 
perintendent, and George E. Jones, 
superintendent of outside erection for 
the Whiting Foundry & Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill., have resigned and 
have organized Sculiy, Jenes & Co., 
Chicago. 

C. A. Delaney, for a number of 
years superintendent of the Dickson 
works of the American Locomotive 
Co. and later a sales representative 
for that concern, has been appointed 
western representative’ with head- 
quarters in the McCormick building, 
Chicago. 

Holden A. Evans, constructor in 
the United States navy, resigned re- 
cently to become vice president of 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Co., Seattle, which has been organ- 
ized--to- take-over -and- operate--the 
property of the Moran Co.-. Mr. 
Evans was for many years construct- 
or in charge at the navy yard, Mare 
island, Cal., and recently has been on 
detached . duty supervising the  in- 
stallation .of efficiency ‘systems ~in 
naval plants. 


Danville; Ky., is contemplating the 
installation -of additional machinery 
at the pumping station. of. its water 
plant, fire underwriters’ having made 
suggestions as to improvements . in 
this respect. 
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Obituaries 
Gecrge Pohl, a civil engineer con- 
nected with John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., died in New York 
City, on Jan. 21. Mr. Pohl was 33 
years of age and was a graduate of 
Cornell University. 

Henry H. Culver, vice president of 
the Wrought Iron Range Co., died 
at his home, 40 Washington terrace, 
St. Louis, Jan. 22. He had been iff 
only a short time. Brain fever was 
the immediate cause of his death. He 
was 42 years old. He was a director 
in the Mechanics-American National 
Bank, St. Louis. 

John S. Graham, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Pittsburgh Stove 
& Range Co., Pittsburgh, died Jan. 
25, at Harrisburg, Pa. For a number 
of years Mr. Graham was connected 
with the Pennsylvania state treasury 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., but later 
returned to Pittsburgh, and became 
one of the members of the firm of 
Baldwin & Graham. About 11 years 
ago, the company was taken over by 
the Pittsburgh Stove & Range Co., 
and Mr. Graham was made secretary 
and treasurer, having resigned about 
cne year ago. 

Edward A. Downey, sales manager at 
St. Louis, for the National Tube Co., 
died while being driven from Union 
Station, St. Louis, to his home, 5148 
Maple avenue, in that city, Friday 
morning. Acute indigestion was the 
immediate cause ef his death. Mr. 
Downey was 54 years old and had 
been in the employ of the National 
Tube Co. for 33 years. He was born 
in Boston, and educated in the public 
schools. In 1879 he went to Chicago 
to take a position with the National 
Tube Works, remaining there until 
1888, when he went to St. Louis as 
financial representative of the com- 
pany. He was made sales manager 
in 1899. 





Equipment Company Bankrupt 


‘The Cincinnati Equipment Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, on Jan. 22 filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the United 


States “district court; at ‘that place, ac- 
‘knowledging its” inability to ~pay debts 
‘aggregating nearly’ $500,000. The liabil- 
ities scheduled amount’ to about $407,- 
513.79 and‘ the. assets to, about $135,- 


288.13. This company has been engaged 
in the buying and repairing and then 
selling second-hand railroad and __con- 
tractors’. equipment, such as steam .shov- 
els, switch engines, dump cars, etc. The 
plant is located at Culloms. station with- 
in the city limits. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


At Formal Organization of Brier 
Hill Steel Co. at Youngstown. 


The formal. organization of. the 
srier Hill Steel Co. was effected 
last Monday at . Youngstown, O.,, 
when the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: 

President, _ William A. 
first vice president,.John Tod; vice 
president, Joseph G. Butler Jr.; vice 


Thomas; 


W. A 


president and general manager, R. 
C. Steese; treasurer, John Stam- 
baugh; secretary, James E. Parker; 


manager of sales, Jacob D. Waddell. 


Advisory committee: E. L. Ford, 
chairman; H. H. Stambaugh, John 
Tod and David Tod. 

Board of directors: H. H. Stam- 
baugh, chairman; W. A. Thomas, 
John Tod, E. L. Ford, John Stam- 
baugh, David Tod, R. C. Steese, J. 
G. Butler Jr., and C. G. Thomas. C. 
G. Thomas was appointed assistant 





to the president, Judge James B. 
Kennedy was named general coun- 
sel and C. H. Rose, auditor. 

Today offices were opened in the 
Stambaugh building, Youngstown, on 
the third and fourth floors. | Plans 
will be drawn for an_ open-hearth 
steel plant to be located on land ad- 
jacent to the blast furnace of the 
Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co. It is yet 
to be determined whether the plant 
will have 8 or 12 furnaces, possibly 
the former number when first con- 


THOMAS 


structed. It is planned to add to 
the capacity of the sheet and galvan- 
izing works of the company at Niles, 
which are included in the works of 
the Thomas Steel Co., the Empire 
Iron & Steel Co. and the Garry Iron 
& Steel Co., which are taken over 
into the Brier Hill company, by 
building other sheet mills and -pos- 
sibly a tin plate works. 

The Brier Hill company is capital- 
ized at $15,000,000 and its officers and 
directors include men who for years 
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have been successful iron and_ steel 
manufacturers of the Mahoning val- 
ley. 

The new president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. is William Arthur Thomas, 
who has been president of the Thomas 
steel, Co., Niles, O. 


John and David Tod have been 
identified with the Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Co. for years. Both are grand- 
sons of Governor David Tod, war 
governor of Ohio. John Tod is a 
son of Henry Tod, deceased, for 
years president of the Brier Hill Iron 
& Coal Co. David Tod is a son of 
William Tod, now deceased, founder 
of the William Tod Co, also of 
Youngstown. Mr. Butler was general 
manager) of-the Brier Hill company 
and is one of the most widely known 
iron men of the United States. Jolin 
Stagetiaugh is secretary and _ treas- 
urer of the Youngstown Steel Co., 
while Mr. Steese occupied the same 
offices of the Brier Hill company. 
Mr. Ford was president and general 
manager of the “Youngstown Steel 
Co., which if fAcluded now in* the 
Brier Hill ‘Stee?’ Co. Mr. Parker was 
auditor of ‘the Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Gea,-swhile Mr. Waddell was 
manager Of sales for the Empire and 


Garfy ‘conipanies. 


© 


“Wall Exeh Iron and Steel Casting 
ot Anand Plant 


The Eagan Rogers Steel & Iron 
Coy :upg@onporated in Pennsylvani 
witht ‘eapith! of $100,000, will erec 
an iron. and steel casting plant on a 
live-aeré- tract adjoining the Penn 
Sylvania ratlroad in the Chester, Pa., 
district} between Crum Lynne and 
Eddystone, Pa. The contract for the 
Vattitis: buildings/-avhich will be oi 
Steel -construction, fas been awarded 
to the Me€lintic-Marshall Construc 
tien: Co., Pittsbuteh.’ A specialty will 
be. ‘made -of light steel castings up 
to 200 pounds on weight in addition 
to gray iron castings and specialties. 
An -electric furnace for steel produc~ 
tion will be installed, the American 
rights for a successful English proc- 
ess having been obtained by the 
Eagan-Rogers company. 


Among those actively interested in 
the company are Daniel C. Eagan, 
who has had a wide experience in iron 
and steel foundry work and who is a 
son of the late Daniel Eagan, and 
John I. Rogers, an engineer of wide 
experience with offices at 165 Broad 
way, New York City, and 929 Chest 
nut street, Philadelphia. Mr. Rogers 
was formerly associated with the Mid 
vale Steel Co. The new plant will 
be placed in operation about March 1. 
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An Electric Furnace for Non-Ferrous Metals 


This Melting Medium is a Combination of the Arc and 
Resistance Type, Glass Being Used in the Process 


An electric furnace for melting 
brass, drosses, scrap metals and oth- 
er non-ferrous metals and_ alloys 
which is novel in design, as it is a 
combination of the arc and resistance 
types, has been developed by the 
Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The furnace is the invention 
of R. S. Wile, general manager of 
this company. The original furnace 
was of the stationary type and was 
used for smelting tin drosses. A 
tilting furnace also is built which em- 
bodies the same principles of opera- 
tion as the stationary melting med- 
ium. The tilting furnace, in melting 
and pouring position, is illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2, and Figs. 3 and 4 are 
sectional views. 

Four carbon electrodes are used, 
two extending through the bottom of 
the furnace and- the other two enter- 
ing through the top. When prepar- 
ing to make a heat, the furnace is 
partially filled with broken glass and 
the carbon electrodes are arranged 
so that they almost come in contact 
with each other.. An arc is thus 
formed, which soon melts the glass 
surrounding it. The glass in its molt- 
en state becomes a conductor of the 
electric current, notwithstanding the 
fact that previous to melting it is a 


non-conductor. After the glass has 


been melted the electrodes are drawn 
apart and the current passes through 
the entire glass bath, heating it to a 
high temperature, the glass becoming 
exceedingly fluid. The electrodes 
then are moved farther apart and 
the glass is maintained in a fluid con- 
dition. By this means all the resist- 
ance offered to the passage of the 
current by the glass serves to heat 
it and to maintain it in a molten 
state. Until the glass is in this fluid 
condition no metal is charged into 
the furnace. 

When the glass bath has reached 
a high temperature the metal is 
charged and owing to the difference 
in specific gravities and the fluidity 
of the glass the metal sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace. The glass 
serves in addition as a covering and 
completely protects the metal from 
oxidation, thereby reducing the loss 
to a minimum. The glass is the re- 
sistance material for heating the 
charge and also protects the metal. 
Any kind of scrap glass can be em- 
ployed, broken bottles, window glass, 
etc., being equally effective. Nor is 
it necessary to make a new charge 
of glass every time a heat is tapped. 
Tests have proved that the glass can 
be used for several months of con- 
tinuous work and when a new charge 
of glass is to be made, the molten 
glass is poured from the tilting fur- 








. 











nace or is tapped out of the stationary 
furnace. 

At Connellsville, Pa., two stationary 
furnaces have been installed for melt- 
ing tin drosses and slags. This type 
of furnace is recommended for large 
melts, but for small heats the tilt- 
ing furnace has proved exceedingly 
advantageous. The stationary furnace 
is built of fire brick, but it is essen- 
tial to have a highly refractory lining 
to withstand the high temperature 
and corrosive action of the molten 
glass and metal. Chrome brick has 
given the best results. This brick is 
not only refractory and non-corrosive, 
but it also successfully withstands 
sudden changes of temperature. This 
is a feature of importance in the in- 
termittent use of the furnace, as the 
repeated cooling and heating cause 
the brick to crack. The electric cur- 
rent used may be either direct or al- 
ternating, 110 or 220 volts. At 220 
volts the charge of glass melts more 
rapidly at the beginning of a heat, 
but after the melting has begun the 
110 volt current gives practically as 
good results. Carbon electrodes are 
used. 

The tilting furnace is equipped with 
the same melting arrangement as the 
stationary furnace, with the exception 
that it is arranged to tilt to permit of 
easy pouring. For smelting drosses, 
scrap metals, etc., the stationary fur- 


FIG. 1—ELECTRIC FURNACE IN MELTING POSITION FIG. 2—ELECTRIC FURNACE IN POURING POSITION 
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FIG. 3—SECTIONAL VIEW OF ELECTRIC FURNACE, SHOWING THE 


METAL AT THE BOTTOM COVERED BY 


nace gives excellent results, owing to 
the large quantities that are to be 
treated. The tap hole is plugged 
with an iron bar and when the melt- 
ing operation is completed the bar is 
pulled out. The stationary furnaces 
are constructed in sizes up to 20 tons 
capacity, while the tilting types are 
made in various sizes up to 1,000 
pounds a charge. If the voltage of 
the current is sufficient two furnaces 
may be connected in series and a 
corresponding economy in current may 
be obtained. The temperature of the 
molten glass may be increased to 5,- 
500 degrees Fahr., if necessary, with- 
out injury to the lining. 

A furnace melting a charge of 200 
pounds of brass will consume ap- 


THE MOLTEN GLASS 


proximately 22 kilowatts of current 
at 100 volts. By connecting two fur- 
maces in series a higher voltage may 
be employed or the current can be 
cut down by a rheostat; if necessary, 
a larger furnace can be used. From 
a 200-pound furnace a heat of this 
size can be poured in 30 minutes. A 
500-pound furnace consumes 32 kilo- 
watts and a 1,000-pound furnace will 
melt a ton of brass every hour and 
if run continuously will consume 
about 68 kilowatts in melting. As- 
suming that the furnace is not oper- 
ated continuously and that electric 
current can be obtained for 2 cents 
per kilowatt, it has been found that 
the current cost for melting 1,000 
pounds of brass will be $1.36. This 
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FIG. 4—SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
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is somewhat higher than melting 
with oil or coke, but the low melting 
losses more than compensate for the 
extra cost of fuel. 

As the metals are constantly cov- 
ered with the molten glass, the loss- 
es from oxidation are exceedingly 
low. In melting dirty brass scrap, 
such as sweepings and grindings, the 
loss has been kept as low as 11-3 


per cent. This is based on the es- 
timated amount of actual metal in 
the scrap. The loss on new metals 


has been as low as 0.33 per cent. 


The output of iron ore in Germany has 
nearbly trebled since the early 90's 
and in 1910 aggregated 28,248,000 tons. 
About 80 per cent of the iron ore 
output of Germany is obtained from 
the Minette ore district of Lorraine 
and Luxemburg, which is the most 
important source of iron ore supply 
in the empire. The German exports 
of iron ore consist chiefly of the 
Minette ores. In the five-year pe- 
riod, 1906-1910, 4 per cent of the ore 
mined in German Lorraine was ex- 
ported to France, and 28 per cent to 
Belgium. The exports to both France 















































5—END ELEVATION OF THE 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 


FIG, 


and Belgium have been. decreasing 
during recent years, owing to the ex- 
ploitation of richer ores in French 
Lorraine. The importation of French 
ores into Germany has greatly in- 
creased in recent years although the 
trade is limited to some extent, be- 
cause the German iron masters are 
under the necessity of operating their 
mines in German Lorraine. In the 
period from 1901 to 1905 the importa- 
tion of iron ores from France into 
Germany averaged 154,000 tons an- 
nually, and in the period from 1906 
to 1910 the amount had increased to 
1,050,000 tons yearly, while in. 1910 
it had grown to 1,745,000 tons. 
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FIG. 1—MACHINE FOR THREADING BENT PIPE FIG. 2—TOP VIEW OF THE THREADING MACHINE, 
SHOWING THE SWIVEL VISE 


Machine for Threading Bent Pipe 


The rapidly growing use of bent pipe 
for conduits and similar purposes, par- 
ticularly in large buildings, vessels, etc., 
has created a demand for a machine 
which will thread these curved tubular 
sections. The threading machine illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 has been developed by 
the Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to meet 
this demand. A top view of the ma- 
chine, Fig. 2, illustrating the operating 
mechanism, shows the swivel vise which 
can be adjusted at any angle for thread- 
ing pipe bent on a radius from 6 to 24 
inches. The vise is locked in position 
and the pipe is held by the vise jaws. 
The slot in which the locking mechanism 
is placed is so graduated that the oper- 
ator can set the device at any desired 
angle. When threading straight pipe, 
the vise is locked in its normal position 
and the machine is then an ordinary 
pipe threading outfit, which can be used 
for all job purposes and for threading 
pipes as short as 3 inches without the 


use of special nipple jaws. The machine 
is also equipped with an automatic 
knock-off, which permits of making 
threads of standard length without the 
operator’s attention. This machine is 
now built in sizes for threading pipe 
up to 2 inches in diameter, but the 
machine capacity will be increased to 
include 6-inch pipe. 


Automatic Wire Straightener and 
Cutter 


The improved automatic wire straight- 
ener and cutter, manufactured by the 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn., 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The continuous feed is the special 
feature of this machine, which is equip- 
ped with an arbor and dies of such 
design that they permit of feeding coils 
of wire continuously without stopping 
or re-adjusting the dies after adjust- 
ment has once been made for the size 
of wire. The clutch trip is controlled 


by a lever at the front of the machine. 
The three-roll straightener is the same 
as that used on former models with 
the exception that it is provided with 
double-groove feed rolls, similar to the 
front feed rolls, and it is connected 
with the front feed by a sprocket and 
chain. This rough straightener operates 
on the, material before it enters the 
rotary arbor and is only supplied for 
machines operating on wire % inch in 
diameter and larger. The smaller ma- 
chines do not require this device. This 
machine may be used for gold, silver, 
brass, cold drawn or rough steel stock 
with equally satisfactory results. The 
machine illustrated is designed for hand- 
ling wire % inch in diameter and 
smaller, and for cutting to lengths of 
12 feet and less. 


The correct address of the recently 
incorporated Globe Mfg. Co. is 946 
Laguna street, San Francisco, Cal., in- 
stead of Phoenix, : Ariz. 
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FIG. 1—VERTICAL SPINDLE MILLING MACHINE 


A New Vertical Milling Machine 


The Kearney & Trecker Co., Mil- 
waukee, has recently placed on the 
market a new vertical spindle * milling 
machine, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. This machine is unlike 
the average vertical miller in that 
the spindle is fixed, vertical adjust- 
ment being effected entirely through 
the movement of the knee. 

Fig. 2 shows clearly the construc- 
tion of the spindle and the means 
employed for lubricating it. The 
boxes are bronze with the spindle 
taper on the lower end and a sliding 
sleeve, also tapered, on the upper end 
which enables the wear to be taken 
up by the collar at the upper end of 
the spindle. 

The machine is lubricated by the 
oil that is pumped upward through 
the pipe, A, the pump in the base od 
the machine being a simple, spur- 
geared device. This delivers the oil 
to the perforated distributing pipe, 
B, which lubricates thoroughly all of 
the horizontal bearings and gears, 
these being so constructed that the 
oil cascades downwardly from one 
bearing to another. These bearings 
are grooved in such a way that the 
oil can flow freely through them 
without being stopped at any point. 
This prevents any foreign substance 
that might be in the oil from lodging 


in the bearings, the rapid flow wash- 
ing out such impurities, A hole, C, is 
drilled through the main casting through 
which the surplus oil flows into the 
passage, D. Engaging with this open- 
ing is a horizontal hole, E, connecting 


. frame 
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with the vertical hole, /, the latter be- 
ing plugged at the top. The object of 
this is to provide an overflow for the 
surplus oil so that in effect a reservoir 
is maintained in contact with the upper 
bearings at the height of the hole, E. 
The surplus oil flowing through F dis- 
charges onto the gear, G, lubricating it 
thoroughly, from whence it flows down- 
wardly through the horizontal bearings 
at the front of the machine, overflow- 
ing successively pocket and cas- 
cading downwardly the same as in the 
back bearings. 


each 


The grooves in the upper spindle box 
are so constructed that the oil is car- 
into the annular groove, 
lubricating both thrust 
The oil discharged 
through the 


ried upward 
H, thoroughly 
collars and bearings. 
from the 
lower spindle bearing on 19 the collar, 
J, and is prevented from ranning over 
the end of the spindle by the collar, J, 
which is made oil-tight in the main 
of the ‘machine. The front end 
of this spindle is flanged with a hard- 
ened steel drive collar that can be re- 
moved. This permits: face milling cut- 
ters to be screwed solidly against the 
flat face of the spindle, which is always 
protected from injury by the hardened 
collar and, therefore, maintains its ac- 


gear, G, flows 


curacy. 

This machine has 18 
in geometrical progression, running from 
15 to 354 revolutions per minute, these 
18 speeds being obtained by the use of 
ten gears only. One of these, located 
on the shaft, K, engages with the middle 
step of the three-step cone, L. The 
three steps on the idler, L, are arranged 


spindle speeds 
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FIG, 2—INTERNAL CONSTRUCTION OF HEAD QF VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE 
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so that they can be engaged successive- 
ly with the gears, N and O, which gives 
six changes of speed. The spindle 
sleeve gears, P and Q, are arranged to 
engage with O and M, and also slide 
into engagement with the pin, FR, on the 
large drive gear, S, the latter engaging 
with the pinion, 7, for slow -rotative 
speeds. This gives three changes of 
speeds which combined with the six 
obtained through the medium of the 
cone, L, makes up the total, 18 changes. 

The machine has an automatic table 
feed of 24 inches, an automatic cross 
feed of 12 inches and the table can be 
lowered. 18%4 inches from the end of 
the spindle, the vertical feed also being 
automatic. The work table has a work- 


ing surface of 111%4 x 383% inches. The 


rotary table is 14 inches in diameter 
on the working surface, 18 inches in 
diameter over the oil pan and is 5 
inches high. The driving puliey is 14 
inches in diameter and runs 250 revolu- 
tions per minute. The pulley is guarded 
by a neatly designed guard that is made 
of perforated sheet metal so construct- 
ed that it can be turned to any position 
around the pulley. No countershaft is 
employed, as none is required. 


A Taper Turning Tool 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a taper turning tool; manufac- 
tured by the Acme Machine Tool Co. 
Cincinnati, which is unlike other sim- 
ilar tools, in that the taper bar forces 
out the cutter from the center of the 
bar, thereby insuring the proper taper. 
This principle is not the same on 
which the ordinary taper turning tools 
is built, as such tools depend on a 
spring to force the tool against the 
taper barand no means are provided to 
prevent the tool from gouging into 
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CUTLER-HAMMER AUTOMATIC PUMP CONTROLLER 


the work. The latter difficulty is en- 
tirely eliminated by this new construc- 
tion. The pressure of the cut and a 
small spring hold the tool firmly 
against the taper guide. The cutter 
is mounted in a vertical slide, which 
is connected by a long adjusting screw 
to the L-shaped arm with which the 
taper bar engages. This taper bar is 
held in position by the bolt which is 
screwed into the head cap of the 
machine. 

The McDowell Foundry Co., Chicago, 
has increased its capital stock from $35,- 
000 to $50,000. 

















A NEW TAPER TURNING TOOL 


Automatic Pump Controller 


Insufficient tank pressure during the 
rush periods is a frequent cause of 
trouble in the successful operation of 
hydraulic elevator systems. The auto- 
matic control of the pump motor, there- 
by increasing the speed as the service 
becomes heavier and decreasing it dur- 
ing other periods, is one method of 
maintaining sufficient tank pressure. The 
motor controller illustrated herewith is 
of a new type, built by the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee... An installa- 
tion of this device was made in a plant 
at Rochester, N. Y., where a motor- 
driven rotary screw pump was used, but 
which could not maintain the proper 
pressure, notwithstanding the consump- 
tion of a large amount of current. A 
triplex pump driven by a 13-horsepower, 
220-volt motor, and equipped with a 
Cutler-Hammer pump controller, was in- 
stalled. The power consumption has 
been reduced from 4,300 to 1,950 kilo- 
watt-hours per month, which equals a 
saving of $600 per year. When the 
elevator service is light, the pump motor 
operates at its slowest speed, but as the 
service becomes heavier, the speed is 
increased and more water is pumped to 
meet: this demand. Where the current 
for the pump motor is generated by a 
dynamo on the premises, this controller 
will prove of value in cutting down 
heavy, intermittent demands and less 
generating capacity will be required to 
supply the current fer this service. 


The Monroe Steel Casting Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 
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Motor Field Rheostats 


A new line of motor field rheostats 
for varying the speed of adjustable 
speed, shunt and compound wound di- 
rect current motors, is now being manu- 
factured by the Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The construction 
of these rheostats is fireproof through- 
out, the face carrying the arms and 
contacts being of the best quality of 
Monson slate with beveled edges and 
oil finish. The resistance units consist 
of small cast iron grids insulated with 
asbestos and wound with resistance wire. 
These units are carried by the slate and 
are fastened directly to the contacts. 
The resistance wire has an unusually 
low temperature coefficient so that the 
resistance of the rheostat for any one 
setting does not increase with heating, 
thereby altering the speed of the motor 
which it regulates. An ornamental dial 
plate, on which the words, fast and 
slow, are inscribed, indicates which way 
to turn the rheostat handle to obtain 
the desired change in speed. By removy- 
ing the four corner bolts, the slate car- 
rying the resistance, contacts and arm 
can be removed readily from the case 
and any one resistance unit may be re- 
moved and replaced without disturbing 
adjacent units. 

A valuable adjunct to these rheostats 
is the field rheostat relay. A shunt or 
compound wound motor should be start- 
ed from rest with full field strength 
and it has become the preferred prac- 
tice to return the rheostat handle to 
position of full field strength every 
time the motor is started. The field 
rheostat relay has been developed to 
prevent starting the motor with a weak- 
ened field. 

This relay consists of a magnet coil 
or solenoid, through which passes a 
steel plunger, carrying at its lower end 
a contact plate for electrically connect- 
ing two contact studs. The magnet 


coil and the plunger are enclosed in an 
iron case which serves not only for 
protection, but acts as a part of the 
magnetic circuit. The relay coil is con- 
nected in series with the armature 
circuit of the motor and the two con- 
tact studs are connected to the terminals 
of the motor field: rheostat so that the 
rheostatic resistance is short-circuited 
when the contact studs are bridged by 
the contact plate. The relay coil is so 
designed that when the armature cur- 
rent exceeds a predetermined maximum, 
the plunger is drawn up, causing the 
contact plate to connect the two con- 
tact studs, thereby cutting out all the 
resistance in series with the shunt field. 
This gives the motor its full field 
strength and consequently, maximum 
torque, enabling it to properly accelerate 
its load. As the current decreases, due 
to the speeding-up of the motor, the 
relay plunger drops, inserting the rheo- 
static resistance in the shunt field cir- 
cuit and weakening the field. This cycle 
of operation is repeated until the motor 
has been safely brought to the proper 
speed, as determined by the setting of 
the motor field rheostat. 

The field rheostat relay permits of 
setting the field rheostat to give the 
most efficient motor speed for the work 
in hand and regardless of how fre- 
quently the motor is started and stopped, 
it will invariably run at this efficient 
speed. The motor field rheostat is 
shown in Fig. 1, and it is shown with 
the field rheostat relay in Fig. 2. The 
rheostat is rated up to and _ including 
50 horsepower at 110, 220 and 550 volts 
and, in general, will provide for a 
maximum speed variation of 4 to 1. 


The Federal Truck Co., Detroit, has 
purchased the plant and equipment 
of the Van Dyke Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, which will provide an an- 
nual capacity of at least 1,000 trucks. 
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Institute of Metals 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Metals, held at the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, London, 
Eng., Jan. 16 and 17, the following 
papers were read and discussed: “The 
Behavior of Certain Alloys when 
Heated in Vacuo,” by Prof. T. Turner; 
“The Nomenclature of Alloys,” by 
Dr. W. Rosenhain; “A Metallographic 
Hydroscope,” by Dr. C. A. F. Bene- 
dicks; “A Study of the Properties of 
Alloys at High Temperatures,” by Dr. 
G. D. Bengough; “Further Experi- 
ments on the Inversion of 470 De- 
grees Cent. in Copper-Zine Alloys,” 
by Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter; “The 
Influence of Oxygen on Copper Con- 
taining Arsenic or Antimony,” by R. 
HI. Greaves; “The Influence of Tin and 
Lead on the Micro-Structure of Brass,” 
by F. Johnson, and “Contributions to 
the History of Corrosion,” by Arnold 
Philip. 

On the first day of the meeting a 
report of the work of the Institute 
during the year was presented by the 
president, Sir Gerard Muntz, and the 
new president, Prof. W. Gowland, de- 
livered an address on “Copper and Its 
Alloys in Early Times.” In the evening 
the third annual dinner was _ held. 
The second day was devoted to the 
reading and discussion of the various 
papers presented, some of which were 
of considerable scientific interest. 


The Mail Box Signal Co. has been 
organized at Madison, Wis., to manu- 
facture and market sheet metal mail 


boxes of a new design. The box is ° 


the invention of Voss Bros., Poynette, 
Wis. B. T. Allen, of Baraboo, Wis.. 
is president. As yet no definite ar- 
rangement has been made for manu- 
facturing. 
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FIG. 1—MOTOR FIELD RHEOSTAT 


FIG. 2—MOTOR FIELD RHEOSTAT WITH FIELD RHEOSTAT RELAY 
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A VESSEL TAKING ON A CARGO OF ORE AT NIMA NIMA, NEAR SANTIAGO 


Imports of Foreign Iron Ore in 191 1 


Attention has been directed frequently 
to the efforts of eastern blast furnace 
operators to reduce raw material costs 
to a basis that compares favorably with 
the cost of iron production of furnaces 
more advantageously located with rela- 
tion to the Lake Superior iron ore dis- 
trict and the western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia coke regions. As_ the 
sources of coke supply are few and well- 
defined, eastern furnace men are com- 
pelled to effect necessary economies in 
their ore requirements. The ore fields 
of the world have been combed by them 
for a product that combines the essen- 
tials of quality and low cost, and as a 
result, no other pig iron manufacturing 
district of the country draws its supply 
of iron ore from as many and widely 
scattered sources. The largest users of 
foreign ore are the furnaces in the 
75-cent seaboard freight rate zone and 
include the stacks in New Jersey and 
in the Lehigh and Schuylkill valleys in 
Pennsylvania. 


Decline in Ore Imports 


The decline in the tonnage of foreign 
ore imported in 1911 was due entirely 
to unfavorable iron trade conditions. 
Changes in mixtures, involving to some 
extent the use of a greater percentage 
of local ores have affected the imports 
to some extent. However, certain grades 
of foreign ore will continue in heavy 
demand owing to their high iron con- 
tent, and several foreign interests are 
preparing to increase their shipments to 
this country to fill large contracts ex- 
tending over a period of years. The de- 
velopment of Cuban iron deposits con- 
trolled by eastern steel interests also 
insures a constantly increasing move- 
ment of ore to the United States from 
this source. 


The cost of high grade ore mixtures 
at eastern furnaces in 1911, including 
both those made from foreign and local 
ores came within a range of 7% to 9 


cents a unit of iron. The cost of local 
ores averaged from 7 to 734 cents a 
unit at the furnace, although Port Henry 
ores were quoted at from 8 to 8% 
cents, delivered. Tidewater furnaces ob- 
tained some foreign ores at 7 cents per 
unit and an occasional cargo was sold 
at even a lower price. The average cost 
of foreign ore delivered to the furnaces 
covered a spread from 7% to 9 cents 
2 unit. The maximum quotation ap- 
proximately represents the level at which 
Swedish ore containing 65 per cent iron 
and other high grade ores were sold to 
furnaces, delivered, including stacks at 
remote points from tidewater. 
Non-Bessemer Mesabi ore, containing 
51% per cent iron, at a price of $3.50, 
Buffalo, represents an equivalent of 9.6 
cents a unit of iron, delivered at eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces; and this high 
cost has practically eliminated Lake Su- 
perior ores from competition with the 
local and foreign product. In 1911, a 
few sales of lake ores were made to 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, but these 
were usually of low grade, and also spe- 
cial analysis materials such as siliceous 
and manganate ores, which were offered 
considerably below the season’s ore 
prices. One of the largest sales in- 
volved 500,000 tons of manganate, pur- 
chased by the Bethlehem Steel Co.,, 
which was reported to have been sold 
on a basis of about 8.2 cents per unit, 
delivered at South Bethlehem, Pa. Some 
resale lots of lake ores also were ab- 
sorbed in the east at attractive . prices. 
Because of conservative buying by 
eastern blast furnace interests in 1911, 
the ore tonnage carried over into this 
year on contracts not fully specified was 
comparatively small. Deliveries of some 
Wabana ore were deferred, but in gen- 
eral, the shipments compared favorably 
with the maximum contract obligations. 
This was a much changed condition, as 
compared with that which prevailed at 
the. beginning of 1911, when several 
hundred thousand tons of ore remained 


unspecified. This tonnage did not in- 
clude a large lot of foreign ore which 
was finally cancelled. Sales of foreign 
and domestic ores for shipment this 
year already have been made at slightly 
reduced prices. One lot of Wabana ore 
has been contracted for at 7 cents a 
unit, f. o. b. cars, Philadelphia, against 
73% cents a unit in 1911. Lower prices 
also have been made on some domestic 
ore, sales of which already aggregate 
150,000 tons. Other contracts involving 
150,000 tons of New Jersey and New 
York state ores: have been closed at 7% 
to 7% cents a unit, delivered. 


Ore Imports in 1911 


The total estimated imports of ore in 
1911 were approximately 1,835,000 tons, 
compared with 2,591,031 tons received in 
1910. The imports last year declined 
practically 750,000 tons or approximate- 
ly 30 per cent. The estimated imports 
in 1911 from different countries, fol- 
low: 


Tons. 

OM Sirs 64.26% sn aha ietnnn vibe 1,150,000 
WEEE.” «ceases to dseoeakt ee cteuaas 215,000 
Es nie dme cunts Keck es ee dee 210,000 

CUGOINRR: |) inc cagacuasncaen 185,000 
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Cate > sd sis 29 84S 08 1S Kaeeae 15,000 
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Philadelphia continues to be the prin- 
cipal ore-receiving port. The imports en- 
tering through Philadelphia are shipped 
from widely scattered sources and in- 
clude cargoes from Cuba, Spain, Sweden, 
Newfoundland, Canada and other coun- 
tries. All of the ore carriers from 
Sweden and Newfoundland in 1911 
docked at Philadelphia, where modern 
unloading facilities have been provided 
for the rapid discharge of ore cargoes. 
During the year the Port Richmond 
docks of the Philadelphia & Reading 
railroad and the docks of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad were equipped with new ° 
unloading plants. The installation at 
Port Richmond consists of two units 
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each with a rated capacity of 300 tons 
an hour, operating with five-ton grab 
buckets. 


Ore Received at Baltimore 


Baltimore ranks second to Philadelphia 
as a port of entry for iron ore. This 
is due primarily to the heavy imports 
from Cuba, as the Spanish-American 
Ore Co. ships its entire tonnage either 
through the port of Baltimore or Spar- 
row’s Point, which is near that city. 
The plant of the Maryland Steel Co. 
is located at Sparrow’s Point and the 
blast furnaces operated by this company 
use a large percentage of Cuban ore in 
their mixtures. The entire tonnage of 
Cuban ore consigned to the Pennsy!- 
vania Steel Co., at Steelton, Pa. is re- 
loaded at Sparrow’s Point. <A_ small 
amount of Spanish ore also has been 
entered through Baltimore during the 
past few years and in 1911 a fair ton- 
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delivery of approximately 2,750,000 tons 
of magnetite ore, which will be shipped 
from the Kirunavaara mines in Swedish 


Lapland. The contract extends over a 


period of nine years to Jan. 1, 1920. In 
1910, 50,000 tons was delivered on this 
contract and shipments will increase un- 
til they reach a total of 350,000 tons 
in 1914. The annual tonnage will con- 
tinue at this rate until the expiration of 
the contract. This year approximately 
250,000 tons will be delivered to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. from the Swedish 
mines. While the price of this ore has 
never been authoritatively announced, it 
is believed in the trade that it does not 
exceed 8 cents per unit, f. o. b. cars, 
Philadelphia, which is equivalent to 8% 
cents per unit, delivered at South Beth- 
Ichem, Pa. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
also owns extensive ore properties in 
Cuba, and with its long term arrange- 
ment for Port Henry ores, this company 
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This ma- 
content of 


during the next few years. 
terial, which has an 
from 65 to 68 per cent, commands the 
highest price of any of the imported 
ores offered in the eastern market. Dur- 
ing the year Swedish ore sold at 8 to 
84 cents per unit, f. o. b., Philadelphia, 
and a few cargoes commanded higher 
prices. The imports last year totaled 
approximately 214,000 tons, compared 
with 260,000 tons in 1910. It is believed 
that the imports will be increased to 
500,000 tons annually in the near future, 
although the receipts may not reach this 
total in 1912, as the Bethlehem contract 
does not specify the delivery of a maxi- 
mum tonnage this year. 


iron 


Imports of Cuban Ore 


Ore imports from Cuba in 1911 ag- 
gregated 1,160,000 tons, compared with 
1,451,096 tons in 1910. The shipments 
from Cuba will continue heavy, as the 














MINING IRON ORE BY STEAM SHOVEL IN THE MAYARI MINES IN CUBA 


nage of manganese ore was received, 
principally from Russia and India, which 
was consigned to the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. The foreign ore re- 
ceipts: at Philadelphia approximated 1,- 
000,000 tons in 1911 and _ Baltimore 
ranked second with 815,000 tons. Other 
ports at which foreign ore was received 
follow: New York, Buffalo, Niagara 
(N. Y.), Boston, San Francisco, Cham- 
plain (N. Y.), Genessee (N. Y.), Oswe- 


gatchie (N. Y.), Vermont (Vt), 
Memphremagog, Vt., Detroit and St. 
Louis. 


Contract for Swedish Ore 


In June, last year, the largest contract 
ever made by an American steel manu- 
facturer for foreign ore was closed by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. with Swedish 
ore interests. The contract specifies the 


is covered for its ore requirements for 
a long term of years and is not depend- 
ent upon the Lake Superior district for 
any of its iron ore requirements. 


Future Imports of Swedish Ore 


~It was the prevailing opinion in the 
trade that the Bethlehem contract for 
Swedish ore, together with other con- 
tract obligations, notably that of the 
Reading Iron Co., would eliminate this 
ore from the market, because of the 
legal limitations placed on the export 
tonnage by the Swedish government. 
Some difficulties in obtaining additional 
cargoes were experienced by some fur- 
nace interests in 1911, but it has been 
authoritatively announced, however, that 
arrangements have been made whereby 
approximately 500,000 tons of Swedish 
magnetites will be imported annually 


ore deposits in that country are largely 
controlled by eastern steel interests. The 
decline in imports in 1911 was due to 


unfavorable steel trade conditions. The 
Spanish-American Iron Co., a subsidiary 
interest of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Steel companies, carries on the 
largest operations in the Cuban ore field. 
The Pennsylvania and Maryland com- 
panies received approximately 800,000 
tons of Cuban ore in 1911, which in- 
cluded 175,000 tons purchased from the 
Ponupo Manganese Co., but it has been 
announced that these companies will not 
take the output of this interest this 
year, and this ore is now being offered 
to other eastern blast furnaces. 

This development is of considerable 
interest to the trade, as it is the first 
of Cuban ore that has been 
the open market for several 


offering 
made in 
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ORE LOADING EQUIPMENT AT THE PORT OF FELTON ON THE NORTH COAST OF CUBA. THIS PLANT IS 
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years. It is believed that the shipments 
from other foreign countries will be ma- 
terially reduced in 1912 as a result of 
the sale of this Cuban ore and, further- 
more, the base of supplies is more ad- 
vantageously located for the eastern 
furnaces. It is reported that this Cuban 
ore is being offered at Philadelphia at 
a price that compares favorably with 
the quotations on other foreign’ ores. 
Spanish-American Iron Co. imports in 
1911 aggregated 800,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,138489 tons in 1910. The 
shipments from the Spanish-American 
Iron Co.’s own mines in 1911 approxi- 
mated 625,000 tons, against 973,481 tons 
in 1910 and 524,949 tons in 1909, 


The Mayari District 


Last year the Spanish-American Iron 
Co. further developed its properties in 
the Mayari district on the north coast 
of Cuba and more than 1,000,000 tons 


Mayari ore has given excellent results 
and Bessemer rails made from this ore 
are of an unusually high quality and 
the tests show that they are the equal 
of open-hearth sections. 

Last year some experiments were 
made with Mayari ore in its natural 
state by the Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. These tests were made 
at a time when negotiations were under 
way for leasing this furnace plant to the 
Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa. This 
lease, extending for a period of 99 
years, was finally consummated. As the 
Eastern Steel Co. controls extensive de- 
posits in the Mayari district, which have 
never been developed; it is believed that 
this lease will ultimately result in the 
operation of these mines to supply ore 
for the Warwick furnaces. The United 
States Steel Corporation and other steel 
interests also have extensive ore reserves 
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in 1911, against 215,000 tons in 1910. 
This ore was sold at 734 cents per unit, 
f. o. b. cars, Philadelphia, which was a 
slight advance over the price prevailing 
the preceding year. To facilitate the 
movement of ore between Newfound- 
land and Philadelphia, two carriers of 
Norwegian register, the Tellus and 
Themis, were put into commission last 
year. These twin ships, which are of 
steel construction, were especially de- 
signed and built for ocean ore traffic. 
They have a capacity of 12,500 tons 
each. Imports of Canadian ore totalled 
50,000 tons last year, shipment having 
been made principally from Bathhurst, 
New Brunswick, and Annapolis, N. S. 


Ore from Mediterranean Countries 


The receipts of ore from Mediter- 
ranean countries in 1911 showed a sharp 
decline from~-the tonnage brought in 
during 1910. Spanish imports approxi- 
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METHOD OF LOADING ORE ONTO CARS AT THE MAYARI 


of ore have been taken from these mines 
since they were uncovered two years 
ago. Further deposits have been discov- 
ered and the tonnage from this source 
can be materially increased, if mneces- 
sary. The first shipments from . the 
Mayari district were made in 1909 and 
during that year and in 1910 a total 
of 310,000 tons of ore were shipped. 
While some crude ore was imported 
from these mines in 1911, the tonnage 
consisted largely of nodules prepared 
at the mines. Mayari ore in its natural 
state has an iron content of 37 per cent 
and is high in moisture. Its phosphorus 
content is well within the Bessemer 
limits and averages from 0.015 to 0.02 
per cent. It contains also considerable 
chromium and nickel, the latter averag- 
ing from 1 to 1.50 per cent. In its 
nodulized form, the ore contains about 
55 per cent irom: Steel made from 





in Cuba, which have been prospected, 
but never developed. 

Shipments in 1911 from the Diaquiri 
district, on the south coast of Cuba, 
by the Spanish-American Iron Co. ap- 
proximated 400,000 tons. This included 
the tonnage furnished by the Ponupo 
Manganese Co., whose mines are located 
at Nima Nima, near Santiago. Stocks 
approximating 300,000 tons also . have 
been accumulated by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Ore Co. in this district, and there 
is a possibility that some of this ore 
may be offered in the open market. 
The Juragua Iron Co., a subsidiary in- 
terest of the Bethlehem Steel Co., op- 
erating in the Diaquiri district, shipped 
approximately 350,000 tons last year, 
compared with 296,448 tons in 1910 and 
389,926 tons in 1909, 

Importations of Wabana ore from 
Newfoundland aggregated 185,000 tons 





MINES IN CUBA 


mated only 200,000 tons, as against 440,- 
000 tons in 1910, and shipments from 
Africa and Greece were also reduced 
one-half. The decline in the imports 
of these ores is traced directly to re- 
stricted furnace operations and, in addi- 
tion, the prices quoted for these ores 
were relatively high and this material 
did not prove attractive to eastérn fur- 
nace operators, who were forced to re- 
duce operating costs. On the other hand, 
these ores were in heavy demand in 
Europe and the mining interests con- 
sequently declined to make satisfactory 
price reductions. Spanish ore was sold 
at prices slightly below the price quoted 
in 1910 and the average ranged from 
7 to 7% cents per unit, f. o. b. Phila- 
delphia. 

The difficulty experienced in charter- 
ing ships to carry ore from Mediter- 
ranean ports also militated against heav- 
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iers shipments from Spain, Africa and 
Greece. It was announced a year ago 
that tramp ships were readily obtaining 
charters from practically all of the 
leading ports of the world and it was 
pointed out that these vessels would 
not be so readily available at the low 
rates that had previously prevailed. As 
the foreign mine operators make quota- 
tions on ore delivered at eastern sea- 
board points, they are obliged to assume 
the risk of fluctuating ore carrying 
rates, and the facility with which ships 
can be obtained and the resulting rate 
have an important bearing upon the 
foreign ore movement. Trans-Atlantic 
freight rates from Spanish ports to 
Philadelphia were steady in 1911 at 


been reported that as a result of the 
difficulty experienced in chartering ves- 
sels, one of the leading ore interests 
in the Mediterranean district would not 
offer its usual tonnage to eastern fur- 
nace companies this season. Time char- 
ters for carrying Newfoundland and 
Cuban ore also have been advanced 
sharply and the rates from Wabana, 
Newfoundland, have been increased ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 


Port Henry Ore 


The output of iron ore in the Port 
Henry district in New York state in 
1911 was about 850,000 tons, compared 
with approximately 1,000,000 tons in 
1910. Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Inc., 




















ORE UNLOADING EQUIPMENT ON THE PORT RICHMOND DOCKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. THE CARGO OF THE STEEL ORE 
CARRIER THEMISE IS BEING DISCHARGED 


about 9s 6d. Vessels, however, could 
not be “freely chartered at this figure, 
as boats at Spanish ore ports were 
scarce and could only be obtained at 
prohibitive figures. Owing to the heavy 
increase in American export business, 
exceedingly high rates to European ports 
have prevailed and ship owners have 
been’ reluctant to take on cargoes at 
foreign ports that would unduly delay 
their vessels in their return to the east- 
ern seaboard of the United States. As 
the foreign ore ports are outside of the 
zone of shipping activity, they are, ac- 
cordingly, at a disadvantage. It has 


shipped 600,000 tons and the balance 


of the output was divided between the 


Port Henry Iron Ore Co. and _ the 
Cheever Iron Co. Shipments from the 
Port Henry district approximated 740,- 


000 tons, compared with 860,000 tons 


in 1910. The proportionately heavier 
movement of ore, as compared with 


the tonnage mined in this district, was 


due to the movement from the docks 


of some ore which had been stocked the 
previous year. Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co.. have extended their operations at 


Mineville to facilitate the recovery of 


by-products from tailings. A concen- 
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trating plant was completed last year 
and construction has been commenced 
on another concentrating mill which will 
operate on ores from the Barton Hill 
tunnel, near Mineville, for the produc- 
tion of low phosphorus Bessemer con- 
centrates. This plant will probably. be 
placed in operation about the middle of 
the year. The Buffalo Union Furnace 
Co., Buffalo, drilled and tested a tract 
adjoining the Cheever mine near Port 
Henry, but no other development work 
was done. 

In 1911, Port Henry ores were sold 
at reductions of 25 cents a ton from 
the prices prevailing the previous year 
and a slightly greater reduction was 
made on concentrates. Old Bed fur- 
nace ores were quoted at $2.90 per ton 
at the mine. Old Bed lump or open- 
hearth ore was quoted at $3.20 and 
concentrates were held at $3.70 at the 
mines. These quotations are equivalent 
to a cost of 8% cents per unit of iron 
delivered to eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces. 

New York Barge Canal 


The approaching completion of the 
New York barge canal is of great in- 
terest to the mine operators in the 
Port Henry district, as it will provide 
cheaper transportation facilities. The 
Champlain section of the canal, con- 
necting Whitehall and Troy, soon will 
be available for navigation. This canal 
connects Lake Champlain with the Hud- 
son river and will afford water trans- 
portation for Port Henry ore to tide- 
water. From New York, or some other 
convenient point, the ore will be re- 
shipped to eastern furnaces. This canal 
is of sufficient depth for barges vary- 
ing in capacities from 1,500 to 2,000 
tons. The opening of this canal, un- 
doubtedly, will result in a reduction in 
the present rail freight rate from Port 
Henry to eastern Pennsylvania _ fur- 
naces. The completion of the barge 
canal to Buffalo also will afford cheaper 
transportation for lake ores to eastern 
Pennsylvania blast furnace districts. 
The present rail rate to New York is 
$1.45 per ton. 


Sales of New York and New Jersey 
Ores 


Local ores, which include those mined 
in northern New Jersey and southern 
New York, were sold in 1911 at prices 
varying from 7% to 7% cents per unit, 
delivered, or from 5% to 53% cents per 
unit at the mines. These ores contain 
approximately 60 per cent iron and were 
in heavy demand throughout the year. 
Owing to the relatively small output 
of these mines, this source of ore sup- 
ply is only of secondary importance. 
With a view to increasing the available 
tonnage of iron-bearing material, a plant 
for sintering low grade ores has been 
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installed at Birdsboro, Pa. The experi- 
ments thus far have proved highly sat- 
isfactory. Large bodies of low grade 
ores in New Jersey and New York 
state, it is believed, can be developed 
by this sintering process and thus will 
become commercially available. 

Considerable prospecting has been 
carried on by Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co. in the Au Sable district, Clinton 
county, New York. This ore deposit 
is located about 50 miles north of 
Mineville and eight miles west of Lake 
Champlain. Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
control 40,000 acres in this district. and 
the test pits opened and the magnetic 
surveys already made, disclose the pres- 
ence of a large body of ore, some of 
which analyzes as low as 0,002 per cent 
in phosphorus. 

Owing to the lack of transportation 
facilities between Ore City and Port 
solivar, Texas ores are not yet avail- 
able for use at eastern blast furnace 
plants. This ore contains from 53 to 
54 per cent iron and the phosphorus 
content is approximately 0.10 per cent. 
On the 
shown a panoramic view of the town 


accompanying insert is 
of Felton, which is the leading port 
of the Spanish-American Iron Co. in 
the Mayari or north coast district 
of Cuba. The town is located on 
Nipe bay across from Antila, the 
terminus of the Cuban railway. The 
ore is delivered to this port by the 
company’s standard gage railway from 
the mines, 12 miles inland. Practi 
cally all of the ore is nodulized in 
the plant shown in this illustration 
to increase its iron content and to 
eliminate the high 
moisture. The harbor at Felton has 


percentage of 


‘been made by extensive dredging and 
at the wharves the water is 28 feet 
deep. The docks are equipped with 
modern loading plants. 

A panoramic view of the Spanish- 
American Iron Co.’s iron ore deposits 
in the Diaquiri or south coast dis- 
trict of Cuba also is shown in the 
accompanying insert. These opera- 
tions are among the most extensive 
in Cuba and until this year the great 
bulk of the shipments to the United 
States have come from this district. 
These deposits are located a_ short 
distance east of Santiago, about five 
miles from the coast, and shipments 
are made to Santiago harbor by rail. 
The mines of the Juragua Iron Co., a 
subsidiary interest of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.. at Firmeza, are located 
about 17 miles, by rail, east of San- 
tiago. This ore is conveyed by rail 
to the Santiago harbor and is there 
loaded into vessels for shipment to 
the United States. The operations of 
the Ponupo Manganese Co., at Nima 
Nima, are located about nine miles 


west of Santiago. Ore from the Dia- 
quiri district is of the Bessemer quali- 
ty and is shipped in its natural state. 


Automatic Fluting Machine 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown an automatic fluting machine for 
taps, reamers and small gears, built by 
the Bickford Machine Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., which embodies several new fea- 
tures of design and construction. Be- 
tween the base and column of the ma- 
chine a pan is bolted, which catches 
any overflow of oil from the work and 
delivers it to a tank in the base. The 
spindle is made of crucible steel and 
operates in phosphor bronze bushings. 
The pulley is double back-geared to the 
spindle. The table bearing in the sad- 
dle is 24 inches long and 10 inches 
wide. The knee is of the box type, 
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by a train of gears so that all difficul- 
ties incident to a slipping feed belt are 
avoided. The mechanism for reversing 
the table is enclosed in a gear box and 
the parts are so arranged that a slight 
rolling movement of a_ reverse shaft 
throws a sliding clutch and changes the 
forward motion of the feed work shaft 
to a reverse motion, but at a speed 
seven times as great. Access to the 
gear is afforded by a door in the col- 
umn. 

The spindles in the head center block, 
which drive the work, are connected by 
spur gears, one of which also carries 
a worm gear. These spindles are oper- 
ated by a separate universal shaft car- 
rying a steel worm and sliding clutch. 
They are also locked in position by an 
index disc and lever, the latter also 
controlling the sliding clutch. At the 


end of the return movement of the 








A NEW AUTOMATIC 


cast solid with the saddle. It is heavily 
gibbed to the column and is elevated 
by a lever handle and pilot collar on 
a coarse pitch screw operating in a 
bronze nut. The table is of large area 
and is provided with a channel of am- 
ple size for carrying off the oil from 
the work. The combination drop arm 
and braces are cast together and afford 
a rigid support for the cutter arbor. 
The rack and pinion type of feed 
is employed. This is a very coarse 
pitch and a special feature is the use 
of a crucible steel worm in mesh with 
a large gear on the pinion shaft. The 
end pressure of this work is taken by 
a set of ball thrust bearings at each 
end, the worm turning in both directions 
for the forward and reverse movements 
of the table. The worm shaft is driven 
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FLUTING MACHINE 


table a special trip dog throws this 
lever, unlocking the index. disc and set- 
ting the worm in motion. As the spin- 
dles revolve, a pin on the index lever 
drops in the next notch of the disc 
and also throws out the sliding clutch. 
For different numbers of divisions a 
separate disc is furnished with the num- 
ber of notches required and these may 
vary from two to 24, as specified. 
The spindles in the tail center block 
are actuated by heavy spindles and are 
operated by levers of special design, 
which obviate the necessity for placing 
the hands near the cutters when chang- 
ing the work. The gear-driven pump 
at the rear of the machine furnishes 
the oil for each cutter. A swinging 
lever on the head center block stops 
the feed upon the completion of the 
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work. Only two levers are used for 
the table movement, one controlling the 
feed and one the reverse motions. Oil 
splashers and chip pans also are pro- 

















UNIVERSAL NUT LOCK 


vided. The power feed of the table 
in either direction is 16 inches and 
inside of the oil channel the table is 
71% x 29 inches in area; the diameter 
of the taps to flute four at a time is 
1% inches; the length of work between 
centers is 15 inches and there are four 
feed changes. 


A New Nut Lock 


The Universal Nut & Bolt Lock Co., 
Newport, Ky., manufactures a nut lock, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which can be used for locking 
nuts of any size. The ring has a lip, 
electrically-welded in place, which is bent 
over the nut and prevents it from work- 
ing loose. The ring also has _ four 
projecting points which penetrate the 
metal to their full depth as the nut is 
turned tightly onto the bolt. These nut 
locks are made in sizes from 3/16 inch 
upward and a special lock is also man- 
ufactured for use on wood. The rings, 
which are made from open-hearth Steel, 

















MACHINE FOR STRAIGHTENING STEEL 
STOCK 


are case-hardened. The Universal Nut 
& Bolt Lock Co. has recently completed 
a new plant, 40 x 75 feet, and three 
stories high. 


A Steel Stock Straightening 
Machine 


A five-roll steel stock straightening 
machine, built by the Standard Machin- 
ery Co., Providence, R. I., is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is 
furnished mounted on a table, as shown, 
or without the table, clutch and driving 
pulley. When built without the table, 
it is intended for attachment to the 
beds of heavy power presses’ for 
straightening steel stock previous to its 
delivery to the dies. In place of the 
pulley a friction or ratchet feed mechan- 
ism is attached to a slotted disc on the 
outboard bearing of the crank shaft of 
the press and this mechanism acts as 
a roll feed as well as a straightener. 

Mounted on the table, the height of 
the entire machine is 36 inches. The 
straightening device is equipped with a 
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A New Forged Drill 


After an extensive series of experi- 
ments, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chi- 
cago, have placed on the market a 
high-speed forged drill, which embraces 
some new features in design and con- 
struction. 

In manufacturing this drill, the forg- 
ing process is the most novel feature. 
Bar stock frequently contains some dead 
center and this is usually the cause of 
drill breakage. To eliminate any chance 
of such flaws this new drill is ham- 
mered or forged to shape so that the 
metal becomes refined and the continuity 
of fiber is’ retained. The drill has the 
same general shape and_ cross-section 
as a milled drill, which style is claimed 
to have the best cutting qualities. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the important features in the construc- 
tion of this tool. The cutting lip has 
the same form as that of a milled drill 
and uses minimum power. The clear- 
ance is the same as a milled drill, in- 
suring accuracy. Splitting up the cen- 
ter is practically impossible, since the 

















RYERSON-RICH 


friction clutch and driving pulley. On 
the end opposite the main roll shaft, the 
machine is provided with a_ ratchet 
crank and ratchet which may be fed 
either backward or forward. The ob- 
ject of this is to thread the stock into 
thé rolls by hand and if the steel 
buckles, the rolls can be turned either 
way for the purpose of straightening 
the steel. 

The transmission case is shown at 
A and the spur gears contained therein 
are connected to the rolls by universal 
joints. The main roll, which is in the 
center of the bottom train as well as 
the two rolls on either side, are driven 
direct by gearing. The rolls are 2% 
inches in diameter and 10 inches long. 
The upper rolls are operated by the 
spur gears, shown on top of the ma- 
chine. A spur pinion, controlled by a 
crank, permits of raising and lowering 
the upper head to accommodate different 
gages and thicknesses of stock. The 
over all height of the machine without 
the table and legs is 12 inches and the 
over all width, including the feeding 
tables, is 22 inches. Cut steel adjusting 
and transmission gears are provided and 
the rolls are made of tool steel, hard- 
ened and ground. 


The National Tube Co. Ltd., of Ft. 
William, Ont., has been incorporated at 
Ottawa with capital stock of $500,000. 


FORGED DRILL 


steel is not milled in any way and the 
hammering refines the metal. 

The efficiency and economy of these 
drills has been shown in numerous tests 
to which they have been subjected. Six 
13/16-inch drills, it is stated, bored 40,- 
000 holes through structural beams from 
1 inch to 254 inches in thickness and 
are still in good condition. One 2%- 
inch drill bored a hole through a 40- 
carbon steel block, 834 inches thick, in 
seven minutes. A '%-inch drill made 
600 holes through a %-inch steel bar 
without sharpening and a = 15/32-inch 
drill made 100 holes through a_ hard 
casting without sharpening. 

During the past few years, there has 
been a decided change in drilling meth- 
ods and shop economies. The old slow 
style of drilling has been superseded 
by driving the drill at higher speeds, 
thus greatly increasing the efficiency, but 
with the forged drill, increased feed is 
added to high speed, producing an econ- 
omical combination tending toward great- 
er output as well as efficiency. For in- 
stance, in place of running a _ 1-inch 
high-speed drill at 400 revolutions and 
the usual feed, the forged drill, it is 
claimed, can be run at 250 revolutions 
with double this feed. Plain water with 
a little soda added to prevent rusting 
is recommended as a lubricant when 
drilling with the forged tool, and the 
same results are obtainable as with oil 
and at a much reduced cost. 
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FIG. 1—IURBINE RUNNERS MOUNTED FIG, 
ON THEIR SHAFTS 


A New Turbine 


The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, has 
developed a new turbine which em- 
bodies the advantages of both the 
impulse and reaction types, as both 
the expansive force of steam and im- 
pact due to velocity are utilized. No 
loose or inserted blades are used in 
its construction and it consists prac- 
tically of only five parts, including 
the case, two runners and the heads 
with the bearings. The runners, Fig. 
1, consist of two sets of spiral or 
herringbone gears mounted so that 
they intermesh. The steam is intro- 
duced into the central pocket and is 
allowed to expand until it reaches the 
ends of the runners. This expansion 
takes place at a high velocity. At a 
speed of 2,000 revolutions per minute 
and with 20 teeth in a runner there 
are 40,000 expansions a minute or 666 
complete expansions per second. In 
Fig. 3 is shown a 185-horsepower tur- 
bine which the Buffalo Forge Co. has 
used during the past three years to 
drive its large fans under test. This 
turbine has not been taken apart since 
it was first installed. There is an 
entire absence of metal against metal 
in this turbine, and it has been de- 
termined by experiments that a film 
of steam cushions the teeth of the 
runners at all times. This also re- 
sults in noiseless action, regardless of 
the speed of operation. A view of 
the cylinder and heads is illustrated 
im Pic. Zz, 

This turbine at present is manufac- 
tured in sizes from 1 to 50 horse- 
power, non-condensing, and patterns 
are being completed for an extension 
of sizes up to 300-horsepower. In 
the bearings the lubricating system 
is so designed that each bearing acts 
as an individual oil pump, circulating 
oil through the bearings between the 
shaft and bushings at a positive pres- 
sure. This forms: a perfect oil film 
and as long as there is any .oil in 
the reservoirs or oil chambers, which 
form part of each bearing, this oil 
film is maintained automatically. The 
length of the spiral rotors is much 





greater than would be necessary for 
the face of spiral gears transmitting 
equal loads at equal speeds and as a 
result the maximum tooth pressure per 
square inch is limited to five pounds. 

Tests of this turbine show the fol- 
lowing results: 

(1) Boiler pressure, 120 pounds; 
initial pressure, 101.5 pounds; horse- 
power, 25.3; speed, 2,450 revolutions 
per minute; water per B. H. P. = 
53.2 (non-condensing). 

(2) Boiler pressure, 130 pounds; 
initial pressure, 115 pounds; horse- 
power, 151; speed, 2,710 revolutions 
pet minute; water per B. H. P. = 
31.8 (non-condensing). 

Another striking example of the 
great power developed in a_ small 
space is furnished by a line of air 
drills embodying this turbine con- 
struction, which the Buffalo Forge 
Co. has been developing. A '%-inch 
drill will penetrate hard cast iron 


2—THE CYLINDER AND CYLINDER HEADS 


one inch thick in 12 seconds or at 
the rate of five inches a minute. The 
rotors employed in this drill are sim- 
ilar to those used in the turbine. 

For fan service this turbine has 
given satisfactory results. The high 
speed of the turbine makes it possi- 
ble to reduce the size of the blower 
unit to the minimum. No governor 
is required in driving the fan when 
the load is constant, as the blast wheel 
of the fan acts as a governor. For 
variable loads a_ sensitive, quick-act- 
ing and self-enclosed governor of sim- 
ple construction is provided. Centrifu- 
gal pumps also can be driven at high 
speeds by this turbine and their size 
can be reduced from one-third to one- 
half. The starting torque is high, in- 
suring a quick start under load. The 
maximum speed is reached in a few 
seconds and the turbine also can be 
brought to a stop in a corresponding- 
ly short period. 

















FIG. 3—TURBINE OF 185-HORSEPOWER CAPACITY 
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A 200-Ton Scrap Baling Press 


Sheet metal scrap when baled is an 
exceedingly desirable material for 
open-hearth furnace use and, in addi- 
tion, in this form it commands a high- 
er market price than when sold loose. 
Baling presses are being installed by 
companies which accumulate large 
amounts of sheet and tin plate scrap, 
steel clippings, etc., and the cost of 
baling is more than compensated by 
the increased price received for the 
scrap in this compact form. In Fig. 
1 is illustrated a hydraulic baling 
press, built by the Watson-Stillman 
Co., New York City, and an installa- 
tion of one of these machines was re- 
cently made in one of the plants of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. This machine compresses the 
scrap and pushes the bale from the 
machine onto -a runway underneath 
the floor. From the end of this run- 
vay the bale can be conveyed to the 
car for shipment. This press has a 





at the same time serves as a lock for 
the cover when it is closed. This cy- 
linder is controlled by the same valve 
which governs the main or compres- 
sing cylinder at the right. The latter 
cylinder is double-acting. Hydraulic 
power for the closing cylinder at the 
operating end of the compressing cyl- 
inder is supplied by a belted hydraulic 
pump. This pump is equipped with 
large pistons, which have a capacity 
for exerting hydraulic pressure up to 
1,500 pounds per square inch. The 
large pistons are automatically cut 
out by the smaller pistons when the 
pressure exceeds 1,500 pounds and the 
small pistons continue in operation 
until a maximum pressure of 4,900 
pounds per square inch is attained. 
At the instant of highest compression 
the pump has a maximum capacity of 
about 40-horsepower. 

Pressure for the cover-closing cyl- 
inder and for drawing back the ram of 
the compressing cylinder is provided 


FIG. 1—A 200-TON SHEET STEEL SCRAP BALING PRESS 


capacity for forming from 15 to 25 
bales per hour, weighing from two to 
three tons. 

The press is approximately 23 feet 
long, 4% feet wide and 4% feet deep. 
It is set in a pit 6 feet deep and 30 
feet long and is on pedestals to pro- 
vide space for making necessary re- 
pairs. The operating parts consist of 
a scrap or pressing box, the top of 
which is on a level with the floor. 
This pressing box is provided with 
an hydraulic-operated cover. The ma- 
terial is compressed by two opposed 
hydraulic cylinders, one of these clos- 
ing the box while the other com- 
presses the bale and pushes it out of 
the machine. 

The box in which the metal is com- 
pressed is 60 inches long, 20 inches 
wide and 30 inches deep. As the cover 
is 10 inches high the depth of the box 
is correspondingly reduced. The large 
cylinder, shown at the left, Fig. 1, 
closes the front end of the press and 


at 1,500 pounds per square inch by an 
accumulator which is served by a 
separate small pump. The accumu- 
lator is loaded with about 15 tons of 
iron. 

When operating the press, approx- 
imately 250 pounds of material is 
charged into the baling box and the 
cover cylinder is actuated by a valve 
controlled by lever, A, Fig. 2. The 
ram is forced out and the cylinder is 
closed by a rack and pinion. The 
closing and compressing cylinders then 
are actuated by the lever, B. The 
ram of the closing cylinder first moves 
forward and at the limit of its travel 
the box cover is locked in its closed 
position. As the pump pressure in 
the outer end of the compressing cyl- 
inder exceeds and overcomes the ac- 
cumulated pressure in the drawback 
end of the cylinder, the compressing 
ram moves forward until the pump 
pressure reaches the maximum of 
4900 pounds per square inch. The 
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final pressure upon the bale is 200 
tons and its size, when finished, is 
about 20 x 10 x 10 inches. The bale 
is sO compact that no ties are re- 
quired. 

The forward pressure on the clos- 
ing cylinder is released by a valve 
controlled by lever, B, thus permitting 
the compressing cylinder ram to con- 
tinue its movement, thereby pushing 
the bale out of the press and at the 
same time it returns the closing cyl- 
inder ram to its initial position. <A 
third and final movement of the valve 
controlled by lever, B, then releases 
the forward pressure on, the compres- 
sing cylinder ram and the bales drop 
down onto the delivery chute. The 
accumulator pressure, which has been 
constantly acting on the return end 
of the compressing cylinder ram, re- 
turns the latter to its initial position. 
Protection against over-pressure 1s 
provided by the safety governor which 
shuts off the pump at the limiting 
pressure. This governor is equipped 
with two cylinders with pistons of 
different diameters, the larger one at 
the bottom being in direct contact 
with the accumulator pressure of 1,599 
pounds per square inch. The smaller 
piston is direct-connected to the dis- 
charge pipe of the large automatic 
vulve pump, the accutnulator pressure 
being constant on the larger pistons. 
The shelf supporting the weight is 
normally in its highest position. With 
the weight at this point the pump 
discharges through the large operat- 
ing valve, either to the press cylinders 
or back to the reservoir. When the 
valve is set for the admission of pres- 
sure to the press cylinders, the pres- 
sure in the top part of the governor 
is greatly increased. As the bale is 
compressed, the low pressure plung- 
ers first are thrown out of commission 
automatically, after which the two 
high pressure pistons continue in op- 
eration until the maximum pressure of 
4,900 pounds per square inch is reach- 
ed. When this limit of pressure is at- 
tained, the 4,900-pound pressure also 
acting in the top or small cylinder of 
the governor, overcomes the pressure 
in the opposite end, forcing the pis- 
ton with the shelf downward, releas- 
ing the weight and causing the high 
pressure plungers of the pump to be 
by-passed. By opening the small valve 
actuated by lever, C, Fig. 2, the pump 
is again started. 

When the finished bale is to be de- 
livered onto the operating floor, a 
three-cylinder construction is mneces- 
sary, the third cylinder being placed 
vertically underneath the bale, the 
upper end forming the bottom of the 
baling box. 
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Definition of the Unit of Heat! 
By R. P. Bolton 


There does not appear to be any 
good reason for maintaining the use 
of the title “British Thermal Unit” 
as a description of the unit of heat, 
which forms the basis of modern 
thermal and thermo-dynamo compu- 
tations. The title is unnecessarily 
clumsy. Furthermore, it is local, hav- 
ing the appearance of an assumption 
of priority on the part of one nation- 
ality, which is not suited to a matter 
of purely scientific nature, in which 
others are equally concerned. 

The abbreviation of signs in some 
simple form is a desirable feature in 
connection with scientific computa- 
tions and work. The clumsy “B. th. 
u.,” which is still used by the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers and other 
British institutions, cannot be justi- 
fied on this ground. Reference to 
leading text-books indicates not only 
variation in the form of reference 
to this measurement, but in stating its 
value. 

Appended hereto are extracts from 
books by several authorities, in which 
variations of value are shown, as well 
as some confusion in the duplication 
of the title applied to this simple 
element of computation. 

It appears, from an examination of 
these and similar works dealing witi 
subjects with which engineers are 
concerned, that the student is liable 
to be confused by a conflicting use 
of these abbreviations. In one _ re- 
cently published trade catalog con- 
taining interesting and valuable ma- 
terial for reference, I observed the 
use of both abbreviations on the same 
page. These considerations indicate 
that there is much to be gained by 
the permanent adoption of the de- 
scription of the basic unit of heat 
measurement in its simplest form, the 
“Heat Unit,” and its abbreviation by 
the letters A. u., a method already 
adopted for practical convenience and 
in wide use among engineers and re- 
quiring only the sanction of some 
recognized scientific body, such as this 
society, in order to become a fixed 
part of the nomenclature of engin- 
eering science. 

The following references in standard 
works to the unit of heat show the 
divergencies of description and nomen- 
clature: 

HEATING AND VENTILATING BuILpINGS, | by 
Prof. R. C. Carpenter: “In English-speaking 
countries the heat-unit is that required to raise 
one pound of water from a temperature of 


62 to 63 degrees, and this quantity is termed 


a British thermal unit; this will be referred 
to in this work, by its initial letters, B. T. U., 
or simply as heat unit.” 

Heat, by Thomas Box: “Unit of Heat.— 





1Presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, 


It is necessary to have a standard for meas- 
uring the amount of heat absorbed or evolved 
during any operation; in this country the 
standard ‘unit’ is the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water at 32 degrees, one degree Fahr.” 
HEATING AND VENTILATION, by Prof. James 
D. Hoffman: ‘Measurement of Heat: In 
the measurement of heat, the most common- 
ly accepted unit in practical engineering work 
is the British thermal unit, commonly ab- 
breviated B. t. u.. which may be defined 
as that amount of heat which will raise the 
temperature of one pound of pure water one 
degree Fahr., at or near the temperature of 
maximum density, 39.1 deg. Fahr.” 
ENGINEERS’ Pocket-sookK. by William Kent: 
“Unit of heat.—The British unit of heat, or 
sritish thermal unit (B. T. U.) is that 
quantity of heat which is required to raise 
the temperature of 1 pound of pure water 
1 degree Fahr., at or near 39.1 degrees 
Fahr., the temperature of maximum densi- 
ty of water.” 
ELEMENTS OF Puysics, by G. A. Hoadley: 
“The quantity of heat required to raise 
1 pound of water through one degree Fahr, is 
called a British thermal unit (B. t. u.).” 
THe Steam EnGIne, by Daniel. K. Clark: 
“Unit of heat—The British unit of heat is 











FIG. 2—SAFETY GOVERNOR FOR 
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that quantity of heat which is required to 
raise the temperature of one pound of pure 
water 1 degree Fahr., the temperature of 
maximum density of water.” 

Pnysics, by Prof. G. F. Barker: “A unit 
of heat is the amount of water required to 
raise the temperature of unit mass of water 
one degree between 0 and 4 degrees Cent.” 

ELEMENTS OF Puysics, by Nichols and 
Franklin: “The amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one Fahrenheit degree is much used 
by engineers as a unit of heat. It is called 
the British thermal unit and is equivalent 
to 778 fet = hb.” 


Book Reviews 


A Manual of Fire Assaying, by 
Charles Herman Fulton; 219 9 x 6- 
inch pages; illustrated. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co, New 
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York and supplied by Tue Iron Trave 
Review for $2. 

The second edition of this manual 
has been entirely rewritten to keep 
pace with recent progress in assay- 
ing, and has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of matter pertaining to special 
methods of assay, assay furnaces, 
fluxes and cupellation. The work is 
divided into 15 chapters and an ap- 
pendix. The first chapter describes 
assay furnaces and shows the dif- 
ference of construction entailed by 
the use of different fuels such as coal, 
coke, wood and oil, and illustrates 
various types of oil burners, ingot 
molds, cupel trays, tongs and other 
tools generally used. The next chap- 
ter describes the assay of re-agents, 
and is followed by other chapters 
treating of the sampling of ores, bal- 
ances and weights, crucible assays 
and cupellation. To the latter sub- 
ject 31 pages are devoted containing 
numerous temperature charts and 
tables of analyses and comparisons 
of material. The work covers the 
subject thoroughly and without di- 
gression, and the author states in 
the preface that he has had ‘expe- 
rience with practically all the meth- 
ods described, first as a manipulator, 
then as a teacher, and finally in 
charge of works. The methods out- 
lined, therefore, are eminently prac- 
tical and should prove of value to 
the professional assayer as well as 
to students. 





Notable Sprinkler Equipment 


In a large seven-story warehouse, 
recently completed at Chicago, an 
automatic sprinkler system was in- 
stalled by the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., Providence, R. I., which 
consists of 3,453 Grinnell automatic 
sprinklers supplied with water from 
two 4,500-gallon steel tanks under a 
pressure of approximately 75 pounds 
of air and also by a 30,000-gallon 
gravity tank, which is elevated 30 
feet above the highest sprinkler head. 
Nine distinct sprinkler systems were 
installed in the warehouse and admin- 
istration buildings, eight of these be- 
ing air and only one is of the wet 
pipe variety. In addition to the dou- 
ble tank water supply, there are also 
three Siamese steamer connections 
protruding through the walls of the 
building facing the street, so that the 
fire department can make connection 
and pump water jnto the sprinkler 
system. 

The Continental Can Co. has filed, 
at Trenton, N. J., a certificate of 
capital stock increase, from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000. 
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New Catalogs 


VANADIUM STEEL. — The McKenna 
Bros. Brass Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a 
circular which describes some of the char- 
acteristics and properties of “Red Cut Su- 
perior,” high speed, vanadium steel. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE LATH, ETC. 
~The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of reinforced concrete lath, steel 
window sash, waterproofing, tile and _ build- 
ing specialties, is distributing an attractive 
wall calendar. 


MOTOR TRUCKS.—The Speedwell Motor 
Car Co., Dayton, O., has issued a_ booklet 
describing and illustrating its line of four-ton 
and six-ton capacity motor trucks. These 
trucks were described in the Sept. 21, 1911, 
issue of Tue Iron Trave Review. 


ZINC.—The Lumen Bearing Co., brass 
founder, Buffalo, N. Y., has issued a booklet 
containing a short treatise on the production 
and physical properties of zinc. The Lumen 
Bearing (Co. manufactures an extensive line 
of non-ferrous castings, in addition to its line 
of bearings. 


MACHINE SCREWS, RIVETS, ETC.— 
The Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
has issued a catalog describing and_ illus- 
trating its line of products, This includes 
flat and round head stove bolts, iron and 
brass machine screws, thumb screws, auger 
bits, safety set screws, special screws, etc. 


FREIGHT CAR DOOR HANGERS.—The 
Stowell Mfg. Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued a circular illustrating a new type 
of freight car door hanger. It is designed 
to operate on a Z-bar track and is provided 
with vertical adjustment, allowing the door 
to be fitted snugly to the opening after it is 
hung. The hanger is made of malleable 


iron. 


DIRECT CURRENT SWITCHBOARDS. 
—In a bulletin recently issued by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., are 
listed direct-current switchboards of 125 and 
250-volt capacities, for controlling three-wire 
generators up to 200 kilowatts in capacity, 
and two-wire or three-wire feeder circuits up 
to 1,200 amperes. The bulletin contains con- 
nections and dimension diagrams of various 
panels. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—The Southern Iron 
& Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., has distributed 
a circular devoted to its line of wire products. 
These include nails of all kinds, barbed wire, 
field fence, etc. Particular attention is 
directed to the latter which is attractively 
and well-made, strong and durable. It is 
manufactured in three styles: Standard fence, 
special fence and close mesh hog and cattle 
fence. 

CAST IRON HOT-BLAST HEATER.— 
The American Blower Co., -Detroit, has is- 
sued a catalog devoted to its “Vento” line 
of cast iron, hot-blast heaters, These heaters 
may be assembled from sections of different 
widths. They are designed for service in 
buildings which require a large volume of 
air freshly warmed either by steam or water. 
These heaters are recommended also for dry- 
ing and cooling purposes. 

FEED WATER HEATERS AND PURI- 
FIERS.—Frank L. Patterson & Co., 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York, have issued a _ book- 
let devoted to their Patterson-Berryman line 
of feed water heaters and purifiers. The 
booklet includes information concerning the 
construction of this apparatus, a number of 
cross-sectional drawings being reproduced. The 


booklet also contains a list of users of these 
heaters and purifiers. 


STEEL FILING CABINETS.—The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O., has 
issued an illustrated circular devoted to its 
line of all-steel, filing cabinets. These cab- 
inets are built along standard lines and are 
claimed to embody all the advantages of 
wood filing cabinets, with the added advan- 
tage of steel construction. The cabinets are 
made in various styles, with oak, mahogany 
and olive green finish. The circular contains 
illustrations of the various models. 


STEEL AXLES.—The [Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, has issued a handsome booklet con- 
taining data on steel car axles. This concern 
recently completed a new axle mill at Gary, 
Ind., which is one of the most modern plants 
of its kind in the country. The booklet de- 
votes considerable space to a description of 
the methods and processes employed in the 
manufacture of axles. The booklet contains 
also the Illinois Steel Co.’s and the Master 
Car Builders’ specifications for car and tender 
axles. 

ROCK DRILLS.—tThe Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
11 Broadway, New York, has issued a _ bul- 
letin describing its line of ‘‘Little Giant” rock 
drills. The distinctive characteristic claimed for 
this tappet rock drill is the positive character 
of its valve movements which insure the con- 
tinuous operation of the drill. The bulletin 
contains a descriptive table listing sizes and 
dimensions of the drills; sectional drawings of 
these machines also are included as well as 
a number of views of the drills in operation 
on the Panama canal. 

CONCRETE.—The Vulcanite Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, has issued a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Selection and Proportion of 
Aggregate for Concrete.” It contains an in- 
teresting paper by Albert Moyer, associate 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and much other valuaple data con- 
cerning the preparation and use of Portland 
cement concrete. While the present publica- 
tion is the third edition of the pamphlet, it 
contains much additional information which 
is the result of researches conducted during 
the past year. 

HAMMER DRILLS.—The Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York, has issued a 
bulletin describing and illustrating its line of 
telescope feed, hammer drills of the valveless 
type, in which the piston itself performs the 
valve functions by covering or uncovering 
parts which control its forward and_ back- 
ward movement. This machine is designed 
for stopping, raising and, to a limited extent, 
drifting, but is not recommended for steady 
work in holes at less than 20 degrees above 
the horizontal, because of the difficulty of 
cleaning such holes. 

ENGINE LATHES.—In a recently issued 
circular, Schumacher & Boye, Cincinnati, de- 
scribe and illustrate their line of double 
back-geared, motor-driven, engine lathes. The 
motors furnished with these machines are of 
the variable speed type and are mounted on 
the headstock. The equipment furnished with 
these lathes, in addition to the motor, in- 
cludes full reverse drum type controller and 
resistance, and a double pole circuit-breaker. 
The electrical apparatus is fitted and wired 
ready for use, the wires being carried in 
flexible tube conduits. 

PUSH BUTTON CONTROL, — _ The 
Sprague Electric Works of the General Elec- 
tric Co., 527-531 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, which has long manufactured the 
smaller machinery used in the _ printing 
trades, with both motor and control appar- 
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atus, has issued a bulletin describing its new 
line of full automatic, push button control 
systems for newspaper presses. ‘The push 
button stations are all alike and are located 
at different points of the press; each station 
contains five buttons marked for various 
speeds. 

ELECTRIC WELDERS.—In a _  36-page 
bulletin, issued recently by the Toledo Elec 
tric Welder Co., Toledo, all phases of butt- 
welding by electricity are discussed. The 
various types of machines for this work, 
manufactured by this company, are _ illus- 
trated and described and numerous operations 
are shown which demonstrate the adaptability 
of this equipment. Approximately twenty- 
five different styles and sizes of electric butt- 
welders are illustrated in this bulletin and an 
article is included which treats of the general 
subject of electric welding machines. 

TANDEM COMPRESSOR UNITS. — The 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, is dis- 
tributing a bulletin describing and illustrating 
in cross-section its line of tandem, gasoline 
engine-driven compressors. These - machines 
may be furnished for stationary service o1 
may be mounted on trucks or on skids for 
portable or semi-portable service. They are 
of the high-speed type and attention is di- 
rected particularly to the improved construc 
tion of the air valves, air cylinder and the 
water jacketing. The bulletin contains a 
table of the capacities of the various sizes 
in which the compressors are built. 

TAPPET ROCK DRILLS.—The Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, has is 
sued a bulletin devoted to its ‘‘Arc Valve” 
line of tappet rock drills. This drill has an 
arc-shaped valve which operates on a circu 
lar seat by a rocking tappet, the sliding 
surfaces all being concentric with the rock- 
er pin. The working pressure is on the 
back of the valve, thus forcing it to its seat. 
The positive feature of the valve movement 
is claimed to render the valve particularly 
useful when steam is used. The bulletin 
also contains descriptions and illustrations of 
drill chucks and drill shells. 

BATTERY TRUCK CRANE.—The General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has just 
issued a bulletin describing a new type of 
apparatus which it has placed on the market. 
This is a battery truck crane. It consists of 
a short, heavy, storage battery vehicle having 
mounted on its forward end a swinging cranc; 
the hook of the latter is raised and lowered 
by a one-ton hoist operated from the vehicle 
battery. The apparatus may be used in 
loading, hauling and unloading trailers, load 
ing and unloading cars, hoisting and carrying 
boxes or barrels, and for stacking on stock 
piles. The vehicle may be operated by one 
man. The bulletin contains a large number 
of illustrations showing the crane in operation 

OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING AND 
CUTTING.—The Davis-Bournonville Co., New 
York, has issued’ a catalog dtscribing its sta- 
tionary and portable equipments for autog- 
enous welding and cutting by the oxy-acety- 
lene process. The flame which is generated 
with these ecuipments is obtained from a 
constant mixture cf 1.28 parts of oxygen to 
one of acetylene and the pressure is so reg- 
ulated that the metals operated upon cannot 
be oxidized or burned. This concern main- 
tains demonstration and development factories 
both at Jersey City, N. J., and at Chicago, 
where practical welding may be witnessed 
and where purchasers of welding apparatus 
may be instructed in its use. The catalog 
contains a large number of illustrations 
showing results obtained by the use of Davis- 


Bournonville apparatus. 
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Trading on the New York stock 
exchange last week was in small vol- 
ume and was accompanied by unim- 
portant price changes, the tendency 
being toward improvement. * 

Monday, the market was heavy in 
tone and averaged lower; a bill was 
introduced at Washington for re- 
ducing tariff on steel products from 
35 to 50 per cent. Tuesday, the mar- 
ket was dull and closed heavy; for- 
eign markets were weak and_ lower. 
Wednesday, stocks were dull and 
heavy; the bond market was active 
and = irregular. Thursday’s trading 
was the dullest in weeks; the grain 
market showed improved activity, 
prices advancing to the highest of the 
year; foreign markets were irregular 
and very dull. Friday, the list in gen- 
eral averaged lower. Saturday, the 
market turned weak, prices declin- 
ing 1 to 3 points for the active is- 
sues and closing at the lowest; sell- 
ing of American securities continued 
in London; foreign markets were de- 
pressed over the political situation. 

Money on call ranged between 25 
and 2 per cent. Time money was of- 
fered freely during the week and the 
demand was chiefly in the form of 
long-time renewals. The actual con- 
dition of clearing house institutions 
showed loans increased $23,613,000; 
net deposits increased $19,869,000; 
total reserve, $479,952,000, and the ex- 
cess of reserve, $48,763,050, an_ in- 
crease of $6,688,350. Non-member 
banks and trust companies showed 
loans decreased $9,054,700; net de- 
posits decreased $9,165,500; reserve 
on deposits decreased $1,844;200, and 
the percentage of reserve, 19.8, against 
19.5 the previous week. Bank clear- 
ings showed a decrease of about 5 
per cent from the preceding week and 
an increase of 4.1 per cent from the 
corresponding week last year. Com- 
mercial failures numbered 415, com- 
pared with 387 the previous week and 
351 the corresponding week last year. 
Shares were sold to the number of 
2,255,300, compared with 2,175,600 the 
preceding week and 2,174,000 the cor- 
responding week last year. Bonds, 
exclusive of government bonds, were 





























Clos’g| Chan- | Annual | Dividend—- 
Quo. | gesin | Meeting Stock Last | Date Last 

Jan. 27| week. | date 1912 |Outstanding| Basis. | Dividend] Div. Pay |. 
Allis-Chalmers............ 4~4|+% $19,820,000 gore ger: gd 
Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 8 +1% 16,050,000 | 7cum. | 1%Q. | Feb., 1904 
American Can. .....cc000: 12 ¥% | Feb. 6) 41,233,300 tary Tigi «4 
American Can, pr......... | 91% 1% 41,233,300 7cum, | 1% 3 Jan., 1912 
AD, CORTE TIOG oan vse vaecs 51% | —2™% | June 27| 30,000,000 | 2 % YQ. Jan., 1912 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... ki, oe eee 30,000,000 | 7n.c. | 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
American Loc............ | 35 +1% | Oct.” 15 | 25,000,000 | 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr........ 103% | + #% 25,000,000 7cum. | 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
American Ship Ce ae 50 1% | Oct. 9 7,600,000 4 2 Fa June, 1911 
American Shipypr........ 103% 1% 7,900,000 | 7n.c 1% Q. an., 1912 
Am. Steel Fotmdries...... Oe aa ee Mar. 21) 17,184,000 5 14% Q. May, i911 
Barney & Smith.......... a eaerser age | June 4 2,000,000 4 oO“; Bee 3907 
Barney & Smith, pr....... oe et j 2,500,000 8cum. |2 Q. Dec., 1911 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 31% | + %| April 2) 14,862,000 | |...... 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 60% l 14,908,000 7n.c %Q. | Feb., +1907 
Cambria St@el. coc secicccs 43%! —l Mar. 19} 45,000,000* | 5 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
Cambria Iron............ 4442 | .oee- 8,468,000* | 4 aS. A. Oct., 1911 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...) 5° +114 | Feb. 19 6,448,800 4 1 Q. Jan., 1912 
Cologmmn Maat. . << cdiices. 2656 Fi iwc Oct. 21 34,235,500 1% Q. April, 1902 
Ceutible Steel... .... cc 00 12 — %| Nov. 15| 24,578,400: | |, wunee. 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 82% | — hh} 25,000,000 7 cum. | 1% Q., Dec., 1911 
Esipire Sted)... 5000000 le oe Feb. 28 2,484,796.) 4), oie sweies 
Empire Steel, pr.......... ) ee eae : 2,500,000 | 6cum. | 2S. A. July 1911 
ik 8 ee 70 Th, Sue | Feb. 20 1,000,000 7 1%Q. | Nov. 1908 
Fay & Egan, pr........... ST ae ee 1,000,000 7cum. | 1% Q, Nov., 1911 
General Electric.......... 158 —2 May 14| 77,281,200 8 23). Jan., 1912 
Harbison-Walker......... | ee ee Jan. 15 18,000,000 | 2 %Q. Dec., 1911 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... 100 | ..... 9,600,000 | 6cum. | 14%Q. Jan., 1912 
International Pump....... SED eens Dec. 10/ 17,762,500 % Q. Apr., 1905. 
International Pump, pr....| 8! —2 | 11,350,000 | 6cum. |1%Q.° | Feb., 1912 
Lackawanna Steel........ 30 % | ee. 4 i aaaae | teeeee 
Leke Seg Corps ici... 2... 28 % | Oct. OOO O0 PH Os Shae Se 
New York Air Brake......| 36 | — %|Mar. 13| 10,000,000 | 6 i4O. | July, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... a Ts sinaie | Feb. 7 8,500,000 .| 6 1%Q. | Dec, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....| 194 | «+--+ 2,000,000 | 6cum. |1%Q. | Nov. 1911 
Otis Elevator Co.........., 71 +1 | Mar. 18 6,358,600 | 4 ee» Jan., 1912 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... 106 +2 | 6,375,300 | 6n.c. | 1%Q Jan., _ 1912 
PUNO is 05'b'e 665s ade lre oe. Foes Mag. 13) i0,ceeeee of. oe | eeeeee 
jo I ee | 100% | ..... | 20,587,500 | 7n.c 3% S.A. | Nov., 1911 
Pittsburgh Coal........... | 18: | — ™%|Mar. 12] 28,104,600 | i | wees. 
Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... | 803% | — % | | 27,071,800 | 7cum. | 1%4%Q. | Jan. 1912 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., pr...) 102 + %|Oct. 7 7,000,000 | 7cum. | 1% Q. Dec." 1911 
Pressed Steel Car......... 32% | — % | Feb. 21) 12,500,000 ;}1 Q. | Aug. 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 101% | — % |} | 12,500,000 | 7n.c 14%Q. | Feb. 1912 
Mo) oi. dan das oc 0 160 | — % | Nov. 13) 120,000,000 | 8 2 ©. | Feb, 1912 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 30 Ree | Mar. 7 13,500,000 2 1.S..A, Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 191 perry 13,500,000 7 cum 1% Q. Dec., 1911 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 24% | —1%| Oct. 16] 27,191,000 | = | saseee 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 83 | —2% 25,000,000 | 7cum. | 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
Sloss-Sheffield............ 41 —3 | Mar. 13); 10,000,000 5 1% 8. Sept., 1910 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... i A Lares 6,700,000 7n.c 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... ee Pree June 26 12,500,000 1. @. Dec., 1907 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr..| 51 P 209 12,500,000 1% QO. June, 1911 
UW SoRME vs cdkp perce vos 645% 27% | April 15) 5¥®,302,500 | 5 1% Q. Dec., 1911 
op RO A er te 111 M4 360.281,°09 | Z7cum. | 1% Q. Nov., 1911 
U.S) Mteed bok. i cscesec cad 104 | + % | 4€5.189,560 Sir, 4 bad lves 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 68 ——6 Sept. 17| 9,073,680 | 5. + Oct., 1967 
Westinghouse Air Brake...| 15614 | —1%4 | Oct. 1] 14,000,000* 15 Q£ | Jan. 1912 
Westinghouse Electric.... 71 | —21%| June 12| 3,998,700" | 7cum. | 1% Q. Jan., 1912 











Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 
**Includes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 


+Stock. d 
tIncludes 214 regular, 1% extra and 1 special. 








sold to the amount of $29,053,000, A. S. C. E. Election.—The American 
with $25,028,000 the week Society. of Civil Engineers at its re- 


compared 
previous and $15,764,000 the corres- cent fifty-ninth annua! meeting in 
ponding week last year. New York, elected these officers: 
President, John A. Ockerson, St. 
Copper Stocks. Louis; vice presidents, Charles S. 


ay eee 1c ; Churchill, Norfolk, Va., and Charles 
a alo: t > ) 4% °! 

447 sy Er Se 3 oPPS" DPD. Marks, San Francisco; treasurer, 
closed wy, a ne oss oF J. Joseph M. Knapp, New York. 


Boston. — Butte Coalition closed 
2214, no change; Calumet & Arizona ; 
closed 61%, no change; Calumet & Frank C. Roberts & Co., of Phila- 


Hecla’ closed 425, a net loss of 5; delphia, have been retained as the en- 
North Butte Mining closed 2434, a gineers for the new blast furnace, to 
net loss of 154; Quincy. Mining .closed.....be-bmilt..by .the Northern Iron Co. at 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


75, a net loss,of 1. 
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The Real Questions 

The answer of the United States Steel Corporation 
and others in the suit brought by the government 1s 
published in full in this issue not only because it marks 
the second step in a legal proceeding of tremendous 
importance to the Corporation and to the country, but 
also because it reveals additional evidence of how in 
this case, as well as in others of similar purpose, the 
officials of the government are groping in the dark 
in an effort to establish more satisfactory conditions 
in the industrial world. The answer is worthy of the 
careful study of all who are interested in the move- 
ment to equalize opportunities and promote fair deal- 
ing, for such study will help to remove the mist of 
irrelevant allegations and unjust charges and show 
what the real issue is. 

At the time the dissolution suit was filed, we de- 
nounced it as an unjust assault upon a company which 
had assisted the government in ascertaining the facts 
concerning its operations as no other corporation had 
ever done. We expressed an opinion that if the Cor- 
poration were conducting its business in any way con- 
trary to the law or the welfare of the people, a change 
of its methods in that particular could easily have been 
brought about without subjecting the Corporation to 
the expense, annoyance and loss involved in years of 
litigation and without causing uncertainty and depres- 
sion in many industries not directly concerned. A 
perusal of the answer filed in New Jersey today con- 
firms our opinion. There is no sweeping denial of 
all charges made, but there is frankness in admitting 
that certain acts of some officials of constituent com- 
panies were not in harmony with the interpretations 
of the law resulting within a few years from the 
education of the people to demand new standards and 
more careful observance of the laws on the part of 
officials of corporations. William Wallace Crapo, 30 
years ago, said, “Public offices are a public trust, to 
be held and administered with the same exact justice 
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and the same conscientious regard for the responsibil- 
ities involved as are required in the execution of 
private trusts; and a few years later, Grover Cleve- 
land simplified this statement of the truism and pop- 
ularized it by declaring, “a public office is a public 
trust.” But the supreme importance of guarding the 
rights of people in general, as well as those of stock- 
holders, was not until very recently impressed upon 
the officers of corporations, many of whom had given 
little thought to the duty which they owed the public, 
and did not realize that corporate pffice is a public 
trust. 

With the awakening of the people to their rights 
came the greater appreciation on the part of many 
business men of their obligations to the people. None 
saw more clearly the dawn of the day of better con- 
ditions than did Judge Elbert H. Gary, and none 
responded to the new demand more promptly or more 
heartily. Fortunately for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, his was the master mind, which guided its 
policies, and his was the untiring energy which brought 
these policies, as nearly as any man could bring them, 
into harmony with the most enlightened ideas con- 
cerning the just management of business. How great 
were his achievements is shown by the answer in the 
dissolution suit, which also gives some indication of 
to what extent he failed. That every act of the 
mighty Corporation and all its subsidiaries ought to be 
above criticism was as impossible as that the private 
life of every one of its employes should be free from 
stains. If, then, it is not a sinless corporation which 
appears in court, what is the real issue? The funda- 
mental question which concerns the American people 
is not whether a company when absorbed made 10,000 
or 100,000 tons of pig iron; or whether certain ore 
was worth $1 or $5 per ton; or whether meeting and 
talking over market conditions constitutes an agree- 
ment as to prices; or whether President Roosevelt 
was told about every ton of ore owned by the Ten- 
nessee company. The public is not even thirsting for 
further punishment of former members of the plate 
and wire rope associations. 

The real question is what is the Steel Corporation 
today, and what is to be done if any of its policies 
or practices are abhorent to public welfare? As _ to 
what the Corporation is today, the government officials 
will have no difficulty in ascertaining if they do not 
already know. All the books of the Corporation are 
cpened. It still courts, as it has for years, the fullest 
publicity. As to the remedy for anything that needs 
change, shall we have disintegration, which is a farce, 
as in the case of the Standard Oil Co., or a reason- 
able and effective regulation? We believe that this 
country has had all the disintegration that it wants 
or will long tolerate, even if a certain Mr. Smith is 
still hinting that the ore carrying roads ought to be 
separated from the Corporation. If the railroads are 
not dealing fairly with their customers, the shippers, 
we believe this government is big enough and strong 


enough to compel them to act squarely. To “dis- 
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integrate” the Corporation from its steamship, or rail- 
road, or ore properties, would not insure anything 
except increased expense of operation, and increased 
cost to the consumer, as it has in the case of the 
Standard Oil Co. It would be possible, however, for 
the government so to supervise the operation of the 
various companies as to prevent injustice to anyone. 
To deny this is to assert that the Corporations are 
more powerful than the government, and we believe 
that the demand of the American people should be: 

No more farcical disinte grations. 

Give us reasonable, effective regulation. 


Railroad Iron and Steel Consumption 


While there was a disposition, not long ago, to 
magnify the amount of iron and steel consumed by 
the railroads, represented by statements that the rail- 
roads customarily consume from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the total product, there has lately been a disposition 
to minimize the railroad consumption. Statements 
were made at times last year that the railroads were 
not consuming more than between 10 and 15 per cent 
of the total output, and as some comparisons have been 
made in the past week of rail orders placed now and 
a year ago, showing a decrease, it might be inferred 
that railroad consumption promised a further falling 
aff. 

Even a cursory review of the situation indicates 
that the estimates referred to are altogether erroneous. 
There are means at hand of reaching an idea of the 
prospective railroad consumption this year, although, 
of course, not a precise one. At present, pig iron is 
heing made at the rate of 25,000,000 tons a year. 
Assuming, for want of a basis to make a close esti- 
mate, that the year’s production will be 25,000,000 
tons, the experience of previous years indicates that 
this means a production of about 20,000,000 tons of 
finished rolled iron and steel, in the form of rails, 
plates, shapes, sheets, skelp, merchant mill products, 
etc. 

In years of only moderate demand, and when the 
orders of the great trunk lines have not been par- 
ticularly large, our rail output has exceeded 3,000,000 
tons, of which a portion is exported, but there is no 
particular reason to doubt that 3,000,000 tons of rails 
will be made for the domestic market, including rails 
for replacement and new track for the regular steam 
roads, together with rails for industrial purposes and 
electric lines. 

The steel car shops entered the new year with orders 
for more than 75,000 cars on books, and while buying 
has not been spectacular since the first of the year, a 
fair aggregate of orders has been placed. There is 
no reason to doubt that more than 100,000 cars will 
he produced in the first half of the year, which would 
mean, at the very least, 1,500,000 tons of rolled steel, 
not counting wheels and iron or steel castings. That 
would be at the rate of 3,000,000 tons a year. 

Even when the railroads are not particularly active, 
they build some bridges and buildings, and they neces- 
sarily use wire fencing, pipe and many other products, 
together with material for repairs on more than 2,- 
000,000 cars in service. For all such purposes to- 
gcther an estimate of 1,000,000 tons can hardly be 
considered excessive, which indicates a rate of con- 
sumption, at least during the first half of the year, of 
about 7,000,000 tons a vear. That is no less than 
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35 per cent of the production of finished rolled steel, 
assuming a total of 20,000,000 tons, based upon 25,- 
000;000 tons of pig iron. Of the product of the 
foundry trade, of course, the railroads will take much 
less than 35 per cent, particularly as the steel wheel 
is supplanting the iron wheel, but it seems perfectly 
safe to forecast that this year the railroads will con- 
sume at least 25 per cent of the total product of the 
iron and steel industry. 

Sight must never be lost of the fact that while the 
buying power, or the buying tendency, of the railroads 
has experienced sharp ups and downs, the actual con- 
sumption, the wearing out of material, has increased 
almost uniformly year by year. There are trustworthy 
statistics indicating the rate of wear, since this is 
clearly a function of the total freight ton-mileage and 
passenger mileage of the country. The statistics, as 
compiled by Poor’s manual, show that this business, 
representing the total work of the railroads, has been 
doubling about once in every 12 years, and in recent 
years the percentage of increase has been as rapid 
as in earlier years. The railroads were large buyers 
12 years ago, when they were taking their first steel 
cars} and when they were relaying light rails with 
heavy rails, to take care of the heavier cars and loco- 
motives which were coming into vogue, but at this 
time they are wearing out their store of iron and steel 
in service approximately twice as fast as then. 





The only kind of disintegration that this country 
needs is disintegration of dishonest methods. 





The President and Peace 


President Taft in addressing the Chamber of Com- 
merce at -Cleveland earnestly advocated the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaties. While discussing peace, 
there was an apparent digression when, with great 
emphasis, he said, “I am getting tired of the whole- 
sale denunciation of everything by people who have 
no practical remedy for anything.” The remark was 
greeted with tremendous applause. It really was not 
a digression, for what could be more appropriate in 
discussing peace? The business world needs peace. 
If President Taft, who probably has no financial in- 
terest at stake, is tired, how weary, Oh! how weary 
is the average business man! And some of the pres- 
ident’s advisors and subordinates have not been noted 
either as peace makers or as men having practical 
ideas. 





Don’t Worry About It 


We are unable to take seriously the Underwood 
tariff bill, which has been pushed through the house 
and sent to the senate. It is utterly crude and abomin- 
able. It not only adopts the unjust ad valorem plan 
of leveling a tariff, but slashes right and left, without 
regard to the disastrous effects of proposed new rates. 
The present bill cannot pass the senate, but if, by any 
possibility, some sort of a tariff bill should be passed 
by the senate and agreed to by the house, President 
Taft can confidently be counted upon to veto the 
measure. Hence, we do not feel that the business 
interests of the country. need worry about ‘tariff legis- 
lation. The Underwood ‘bill certainly is not worth 
any more time or attention by people in general than 
it was given during its hurried passage by the house 
of representatives. 
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In New York, the Pennsylvania and New York power transmission machinery, pumps and mining ma- 


Central railroads have purchased 


chine tools the past week, and the General Electric 


Co. has closed for a portion of its pending list of 


small lots of ma- 


chinery is fair; business, however, was not up to 
expectations during the month of January in general 
machinery lines. In Chicago, the market is quieter, 
following the closing of some fair sized lists by ratl- 


machine tools inquired for the latter part of Decem-  yoads. In Cleveland, a small manufacturing concern 


ber. The list which-for*some time has been in the 
course of preparation by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad, and which has been delayed ow- 
ing to changes in the purchasing department of that 
road, will probably appear shortly, as the adjustments 
have been made. In Pittsburgh, 


Power Plant Equipment 

Seward Dredging Co., Nome, Alas- 
ka, will soon commence the erection 
of a 1,000-horsepower hydro-electric 
power plant on the Solomon river. 
Otto Halla is head of the company. 

The Jaggars Co., Cullman, Ala., 
has sent out inquiries for equipment 
for its power house, a 100-horsepower 
boiler and a /75-horsepower engine 
being wanted. C. O. Jaggars is pres- 
ident of the company. 

The committee on municipal light- 
ing appointed from the common 
council of Newark, N. J., to study 
the problem of a city lighting plant, 
has made a favorable report on the 
proposition. 

Harry J. Frith, R. C. Allen and H. 
A. Foster of Watseka, Ill, have in- 
corporated the Central Illinois Utili- 
ties Co. for $325,000, to operate 
light, heat and power plants in the 
vicinity of Gilman, III. 

The Seamless Tube Co. of Am- 
erica is making some improvements 
at its plant in Monessen, Pa., and 
will shortly award contracts for a 
motor of 800 to 1,000 horsepower, and 
supplementary equipment. 

Middletown, Ky., a suburb of Louis- 
ville, has organized a commercial’ 
club, the purpose of which it to ar- 
range for the erection of an electric 
light plant, an ice factory, etc. Henry 
Frank is president of the organiza- 
tion and T. C. James secretary. 

Stockholders of the Battle Island 
Development Co., Wausau, Wis., have 
authorized preliminary expenditures 
to acquire a dam site at Knowlton, 
Marathon county, Wis., for the pur- 
pose of developing a hydro-electric 
plant of 2,300 horsepower capacity. 

The Cairo Electric Traction Ceo., 
Cairo, Ill., expects to construct an 
addition to its power house, 60 x 8&0 


has placed some attractive orders during the past few 
days, and it is expected that several other companies 
will enter the market shortly. Much business is ex- 
pected to develop in the Cleveland district in the near 
future: im connection with new manufacturing plants 


the demand for which are now being planned. 


feet, and install additional generators 
which will double the output of the 
plant. The cost of the work is es- 
timated at $60,000 and W. A. Caven- 
der, Cairo, Ill., is chief engineer. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. contemplates 
an extensive addition to its power 
plant at Cos Cob, Conn. It is es- 
timated that the improvement will 
require about 1,500 tons of structural 
steel, and a large amount of power 
equipment. 

Preliminary estimates prepared by 
Carl Lehmann, consulting engineer, 
Chicago, for the proposed West A\l- 
goma street bridge, Oshkosh, Wis., 
call for about 900 tons of steel, and 
one 75-horsepower motor, one three- 
horsepower motor, one extra arma- 
ture, controllers, brakes, indicators, 
etc. John Banderob is mayor of 
Oshkosh. 

The Louisville & Interurban Rail- 
way Co., Louisville, Ky., will begin 
work immediately on a new power 


plant, a site. for which has been se-’ 


cured and drawings for which are now 
being made by D. X. Murphy & Bro., 
architects. The machinery will be 
specified by F. H. Miller, superinten- 
dent of motive power. The equip- 
ment to be installed consists of two 
steam turbines of approximately 5,900 
kilowatt normal rating, with boilers 
and auxiliaries. Space is to be pro- 
vided for other equipment to be in- 
stalled later. Two 2,000 kilowatt 
rotary converters will also be needed. 

The general contract for the me- 
chanical equipment for the new city 
hospital, Louisville, was let Saturday, 
to Fitzpatrick & Hoepfner, Columbus, 
O., who bid $214,950. The contract 
calls for all of the equipment that 
goes into the buildings, with the ex- 
ception of two minor items. The 


4 
power plant, including boilers, ef- 
gines, generators and _ switchboard, 
heating, ventilating and vacuum 
cleaning plants, a refrigerating out- 
fit and laundry machinery are to be 
installed, and the work is to be com- 
pleted 17 months from date. The list 
of sub-contractors who will furnish 
the machinery has not been made up. 


New Construction 


The city of Portland, Ore., contem- 
plates the construction of a municipal 
repair plant and blacksmith shop. 

The Kent-Marvin Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., will soon acquire a new site 
and will erect machine shops. 

The. Meadville Malleable Iron Co., 
Meadville, Pa., is preparing plans for 
a brick pattern storage and warehouse 
27 x 6° feet. 

The Crescent Pump Works, 711 
First National Bank building, Fort 
Worth, Tex., will open bids about 
July ‘for the erection of a plant. 

The Northern , Pacific, railway, W. 
L. Darling, chief engineer, St. Paul. 
expects to construct a new machine 
shop at Centralia, Wash. 

The Palmetto Iron Works, Green- 


vilie, N. C., has been granted per- ‘ 


mission to build a foundry, 40 x 117 
feet, of brick, estimated to cost $1,500. 

The Bay State Stamping Co, 
Worcester, Mass., advises that it is 
erecting an addition to its plant. The 
additional space will be used chiefly 
for storage purposes. 

At its annual meeting, the Vulcan 
Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manufac- 
turer of steel centers and_ structural 
iron, decided to make extensive improve- 
ments and additions. 

The Hastings Foundry & Iron 
Works, Hastings, Nebr,,. is. planning 
to double the capacity of its steel 
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works as well as enlarge its foundry 
and machine shop, early in the year. 

Thomas Ward, Fayetteville, N. C., 
has decided to rebuild his plow fac- 
tory, which was recently burned, and 
has begun the erection of the foun- 
dry department. 

The George W. Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, has leased a_ building 
at St. Louis, in which machinery for 
the manufacture of iron doors and 
fire escapes will be installed. 

The Heffernan Dry Dock Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., has made arrangements 
for the erection of a new manufactur- 
ing plant. Modern machinery will be 
installed. J. T. Heffernan is president. 

The Scientific Materials Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a building to 
be erected in Forbes street, Pitts- 
burgh. The structure will be 22 x 
100 feet. 

Bids will be asked within the next 
ten days for a six-story warehouse, 
103 x 110 feet, to be erected on the 
Northside, Pittsburgh, by the Frick 
& Lindsay Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Paint, Oil & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has acquired a large 
manufacturing plant at Los Angeles, 
for the manufacture of its specialties. 
The capacity will be increased and 
modern equipment installed. 

The Pressed Steel Truck Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., which has been incor- 
porated with $250,000 capital stock by 
Pinckney A. Wood and Henry Caro, 
expects to begin the erection of a 
plant in a short time. 

The American Radiator Co., Chi- 
cago, is reported to be planning the 
construction of a radiator plant at 
Birmingham, Ala. The company is 
said to be contemplating an invest- 
ment of $1,000,000 there. 

The West Penn Steel Co. has 
awarded some contracts for machin- 
ery and equipment for the addition 
to the Brackenridge, Pa., plant, which 
will include the installation of three 
‘sheet mills. 

The Universal 
Owensboro, Ky., which recently be- 
gan operations, plans to enlarge its 
plant considerably in the near future, 
and will install equipment for the 
manufacture of all parts required for 
the machine. 

The Cleveland Foundry & Machine 
Works, Cleveland, Tenn., whose in- 
corporation was recently noted, ad- 
vises that it will succeed the Cleve- 
land Machine Works.* The foundry 
will not be added to the plant before 
spring. 

Bids will be asked shortly on ex- 
tensions and improvements to be 
made by the Aluminum Co. of Am- 
cerita; at its plant at New Kensington, 


Stenotype Co., 


Pa., to cost $100,000. The. trade has 
not yet been advised as to the ma- 
chinery to be installed. 


The Dayton Steel Construction. Co.,- 


Dayton, O., successor to the American 
Fence & Forge Co., maker of structural 
and ornamental steel work, is planning 
to build a $25,000 plant near the C., H. 
& D. tracks, on the west side of the 
city. 

The Wheeling Corrugating Co. is 
about to commence work on a new 
plant to be erected at Harvard and 
South Rockwell streets, Chicago. Paul 
Gerhardt, 64 West Randolph street, 
Chicago, is architect, The building 
will be 126 x 202 feet, two stories 
high, and will include a boiler room. 

The Gibbes Machinery Co., Colum- 
hia, *S. C., advising respecting a _ re- 
cently noted fire, says that its inten- 
tion is to rebuild the plant which 
was destroyed on Jan. 5, but that its 
plans have not taken such shape as 
to warrant making a definite an- 
nouncement at this time. 

The Devney Automobile Machine 
Co., Glasgow, Ky., which has been 
incorporated with $60,000 capital stock, 
plans to install a shop at once, and 
will require machine tools and other 
equipment. Robert S. Devney, E. H. 
Jones and others are the ineorpora- 
tors. 5 

James Rowe, 444 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, is building a machine 
shop at 1060 West Harrison street, 
Chicago. The building will be 75 x 
150 feet, two stories high, one of 
which wiil be rented. Considerable 
power transmission machinery and 
soine new tools will be required. 

The Toledo Steel Spring Co., Tole- 
do, O., with a capital of $50,000, which 
was recently incorporated by C. S. 
Davis and other Toledo business men, 
will manufacture and sell a newly pat- 
ented steel spring applied to lock-nuts. 
The company is looking for a suitable 
location for a factory in Toledo. 

The FEzell Scientific Plow Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., which will manufac- 
ture plows and other metal products, 
will build a plant at once, and ex- 
pects to begin‘ operations in three 
months. The company is, incorporat- 
ed with $100,000 capital stock and F. 
L. Ezell, of Nashville, and others are 
interested. 

It is expected that bids will be 
asked within the next few weeks for 
the installation of four additional 
sheet mills and other improvements 
to be made by the Deforest Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Niles, O. The con- 
tract for the structural work has 
been given to the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Goby Engine Co. Cleveland, 
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has been incorporated with $100,000 


capital for manufacturing a new type, 


oi gas engine. For the present, op- 
erations will be conducted in a. plant 
on Park row, Cleveland. The presi- 
dent of the New concern is Christian 
Girl, president of the Perfection Spring 
Co., Cleveland. A new plant may be 
erected later. 


The Hastings Motor Shaft Co.,, 
Hastings, Mich., advises that its cap- 
ital was increased for the purpose 
of adding to the equipment as well 
as erecting a larger building. Plans 
have not yet been completed, but the 
building to be erected will be 70 x 
200 feet for the main machine shop 
while another structure about 30 x 
50 feet will house the heating and 
case hardening plant. These build- 
ings are to be of fireproof. construc- 
tion. 

The Vulcan Iron Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., which recently voted to double 
its output, as reported in Tue Iron 
TrapveE Review, is about to award con- 
tracts for one 10-ton crane and four 
three-ton cranes and a list of small 
tools. A second story will be con- 
structed over the present main build- 
ing. Electrical drive will be em- 
ployed throughout. The company 
manufactures and erects steel bridges, 
structures, boilers, etc. Ulrich Ander- 
son is general manager. 

The Scientific Heater Co., 2123 East 
Second street, Cleveland, advises that 
its increase in capitalization was made 
to take care of increasing demand for 
its product. The company may soon 
be in a position to let a contract for 
the erection of a 50 x 100-foot struc- 
ture so designed that a second story 
may be added later. This should be 
on a site about 80 or 100 feet wide 
and should include an office building 
about 20 x 50 feet. The company’s 
quota for 1912 calls for about $36,000 
worth of material and about $5,000 
will also be spent on additional equip- 
ment. 

Irwin & Witherow, engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, are preparing plans for a 
group of proposed buildings to be 
erected by the Krupp Motor Car Co., 
on a site to be selected at Koppel, 
Pa., Ambridge, Pa., or Rochester, Pa. 
It is expected that the site will be 
selected within the next week, and 
that bids for the buildings will be 
invited about the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. The machine shop and as- 
sembling room will be 85 x 300 feet, 
two stories; administration building, 
85 x 85 feet, five stories; general as- 
sembling and paint shop, 85 x 100 feet. 
two stories; shipping department, 85 
x 200 feet, two stories; storage and 
warehouse, 85 x 200 feet, two stories. 
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The U.S. Steel Corporation 
Files Its Answer 


Reviews Its History and Its Policies---Gives Its 
Version of Tennessee Company Deal---Admits 
Membership of Subsidiaries in Plate 
and Rope Associations. 


The answer of the United States Steel Corporation and other defendants in the suit brought under 
the anti-trust act by the government of the United States in the district of New Jersey has been filed by 
Lindabury, Depue & Faulks, solicitors for and of counsel with answering defendants. Joseph H. Choate, 
John G. Johnson, Francis Lynde Stetson, David A. Reed, Raynal C. Bolling and Richard V. Lindabury are 
of counsel. The answer admits many allegations of the petition as to matters of common knowledge concern- 
ing the organization of the Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, but denies many more allegations and also 
puts an entirely different construction from that of the government on many of the facts stated in the petition 
and admitted by the defendants. The answer sets forth in detail that the organization of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was a natural business development imperatively demanded by the best interests of the industries con- 
cerned and of the public in general. It tells of the achievements of the Steel Corporation and of the great 
injustice that would be done by disturbing present relations. The answer insists that after acquiescing in 
the organization of the Steel Corporation for years, and after rights of a sacred character have been estab- 
lished, it is now too late for the government to insist in a court of equity that such an organization was in itself 


and without regard to its after-practices, an illegal thing. The text of the answer in full follows. 











IN THE 

DISTRICT COURT OF THE | 

Some Achievements of the UNITED STATES Some Effects of Steel Cor- | 

Corporation FOR THE District OF NEW JERSEY. poration Operation 

BETWEEN 

Has reduced the cost of the pro- Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, The number of competitors of the 
duction of steel to the consumer. Petitioner, Corporation has largely increased | 
nei since 1901, and the output of the 

Has extended the home market hve AN. ake “recta competitors increased from about | 
for steel products and has increased Unitep STATES STEEL CORPORATION 40 per cent in 1901 to about 50 per 

its foreign trade from $8,000,000 in AND OTHERS, cent in 1911. 

1901 to $60,000,000 in 1911. tse; _ Defendants. The formation of the American | 
The foreign trade created by the | ‘"Swer of United States Steel Corpora- | Bridge Co. left in full force a fair 
tion and Others. and wholesome competition which 


Steel Corporation constitutes 18 per 
cent of the trade of the Steel Cor- The joint and several answer 
poration, and about 90 per cent of United States Steel Corporation {here- 
the total export trade of the United 
States in such products. 


of has ever since increased until at the 
present time competitors of the 
: z : a American Bridge Co. produce 79 per 
inafter referred to as the Steel Cor- cent of the bridge and structural 
poration), Carnegie Steel Co., Federal steel work fabricated in the United 
The defendants admit that the Steel Co., American Steel & Wire Co. States. 


investment of earnings in enlarge- f New TIersey. Nation: tes © : 
of New Jersey, National Tube Co., The acquisition cf the American 


ment and construction of plants Sh : . ; 
: Shelby Steel Tube Co., American Sheet : a 
purchase of new properties, increase wie eprgiyie it ' Bridge Co. enabled the Corforation 
of working assets, and the estab!lish- & Tin Plate Co., American Tin Plate to fabricate large quanties cf struc- 
Co., American Bridge Co., Lake Superior tural steel produced at its mills, 


ment of proper depreciation allow- <d . 
ances and sinking funds has been Consolidated Iron Mines, Union Steel ard thus further extend the diver- 


over $400,000 000, but they deny that Co., H. C. Frick Coke Co., Clairton sification of its output. 


more than $309,000,000 of such in- Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- The Corporation’s average output 
vestment has been made from net | pod Co., Great Western Mining Co. | has decreased, notwithstanding the 
earnings or profits. J. Pierpont Morgan, Elbert H. Gary, great increase in its foreign trade. 
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The Initial Suggestion 


The organisation of the Corpora- 
tion was suggested and was induced 
by the officers and directors of the 
Federal Steel Co., which, although 
largely integrated, was without fin- 
ishing mills for sufficiently diversified 
products or sufficient capital either to 
build or acquire them. Owners of 
the tin plate, steel hoop and_ sheet 
steel mills refused to sell them unless 
the National Steel Co. properties were 
included in the purchase. 











Henry C. Frick, James Gayley, William 
H. Moore, James H. Moore, Percival 
Roberts Jr., Daniel G. Reid, Norman 
B. Ream, George W. Perkins and Peter 
A. B. Widener, certain of the defend- 
ants in the above entitled cause, to the 
petition for relief filed by the United 
States of American in said cause. 
These defendants answering unto so 
much and such parts of said Petition 
as they are advised it is material and 
make answer 


necessary for them to 


unto, say: 


As to the Organization of Certain of 
the Corporate Defendants. 


1. They admit that the defendants, 
United States Steel Corporation, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Federal Steel Co., Am- 
erican Steel & Wire Co., National Tube 
Co., Shelby Steel Tube Co., American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., American Tin 
Plate Co., American Bridge Co. and 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines 
are corporations organized under the 
laws of the state of New Jersey and 
are residents of said state. They ad- 
mit that certain corporations named as 
defendants—that is to say, American 
Sheet Steel Co. the Carnegie Co. 
(called in said petition Carnegie Com- 
pany of New Jersey), National Steel 
Co. and American Steel Hoop Co., were 
organized as corporations under the laws 
of the state of New Jersey, and at one 
time existed as such. They say, how- 
ever, that on or about the 3lst day of 





Ore Stock Worth 
Its Cost 


When the Minnesota mines 
acquired, the ores were of doubtful 
utility and were extremely cheap and 
shipments were insignificant, as com- 
pared with those from other ranges. 
The stock of the Lake Superior Iron 
Mines was not heavily watered, but 
was well worth to the Steel Corpora- 
tion the amount paid therefor. De- 
fendants deny that the earnings of 
the ore railroads were excessive. 


were 


December, 1903, the name of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Co. proper 
legal proceedings, changed to American 
Sheet & Tin the an- 
swering defendants, and that the Carnegie 
Company, American Steel Hoop Co. and 
National Steel Co. were, on March 26, 
1903, by proper legal proceedings, merged 


was, by 


Plate Co., one of 


into the present Carnegie Steel Co., an- 
other of the answering defendants. They 
further say that on Dec. 31, 1903, all 
the property of American Tin Plate 
Co. was sold and conveyed to the an- 
swering defendant, American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., since which date Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Co. has done no_ bus- 
iness. 

Existing Before 
1898-1900. 


As to the Conditions 
the Consolidations of 


2. They admit that previous to and 
until the year 1898 the greater part of 
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Why the Shelby Co. 
Was Purchased 


The making of seamless tubes was 
a new industry in the United States 
it 1910. The National Tube Co. had 
purchased a patent which had proved 
worthless, and another with which it 
had met with indifferent success. The 
only patent which had proved success- 
ful was owned by the Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. Hence the Steel Corpora- 
tion acquired the stock of the Shelby 
company. 














Some Things the Cor- 
poration Says It Has 
Not Done 


It has not suppressed competition, 
restrained trade, or effected a mon- 
opoly in any of the products of steel 
or attempted to do so. 

The valuation of ore properties 
made in 1902 was not an overesti- 
mate. 

By the purchase of the Shelby con- 
cern, the Corporation did not estab- 
lish its supremacy in the manufacture 
of seamless tubes, except in so far as 
success resulted from the acquiring 
of the only successful patent for mak- 
ing seamless tubes. 

The Steel Corporation did not en- 
ter into the Great. Northern ore lease 
to prevent the ore from being mined 
or sold to independent producers, or 
to increase the Corporation's alleged 
control “of the ore resources of the 


country”. 




















the iron and steel business of the United 
States was carried on by many different 
persons, partnerships and _ corporations, 
and that some of these persons, partner- 
ships and corporations were in competi- 
tion with others of them, but they deny 
that such compétition was general. They 
admit that at various times and in vari- 
ous localities such competition was mod- 
ified by pools and combinations, but to 
what extent, if at all, such 
combinations were unlawful or operated 
to restrain trade, they are not informed. 

3. They admit that between the be- 
ginning of the year 1898 and the end 
of the year 1900 many large consolida- 
tions were effected in important branches 
of the steel and iron industry, including 
the manufacture of crude, semi-finished 
products, and that into some of. said 


pools or 


(but not all) a number 
of concerns entered which had formerly 
competed with each other. 

4. They say that at and before the 
time when said consolidations were ef- 
fected, a destructive competition had 
existed some of the persons, 
corporations and co-partnerships so con- 
solidated, which. had driven a large 
number of them to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy; that important and _ radical 
changes had also taken place in certain 
branches of the industry on account of 
which such branches could no longer 
be profitably carried on in disintegrated 
form and with small capital as thereto- 
fore; that many, if not all, of the per- 
corporations and _ co-partnerships 
entering into the said consolidations had 
found it desirable, and many of them 
had found it necessary, to develop their 
respective business upon broader and 
more economical lines and to distribute 
their products in wider fields, and that 
for these purposes greatly increased cap- 
ital and facilities were necessary. They 
deny that any of the consolidations in- 
volved in this action were effected for 
the purpose of preventing competition, 
or acquiring a mon- 


consolidations 


between 


sons, 


restraining trade 
oply. 
As to the Organization of the Federal 
Steel Co. 
5. They admit that the Federal Steel 
Co. was incorporated at the time and 





Sacred Rights 


During the ten years in which the 
Corporation has continued without 
objection from the government and 
in the belief that its organization was 
in conformity to law, much of its 
stock has been sold several times 
over and it is now held by a multi- 


tude of small investors, who pur- 
chased in entire good faith. There 
are about 150,000 stockholders. It 1s 


now too late for the government to 
disturb rights of so sacred a char- 
acter. 
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issued the capital stock alleged in the 
petition and that it acquired through 
stock ownership the various companies 
therein stated. They also admit that 
the acquired companies owned the vari- 
ous properties in the petition stated, 
and that by said several acquisitions 
there was brought under one control 
approximately 15 per cent of the steel 
ingot production of the United States. 
They deny that the capital stock of the 
Federal Steel Co. exceeded the value of 
the properties for which it was issted. 
They said that said properties were pur- 
chased as cheaply as they could be ob- 
tained and possessed a value to the said 
company at least equal to its capitaliza- 
tion. They deny that the Illinois Steel 
Co, and the Lorain Steel Co. were com- 
petitors previous to the organization of 
the Federal Steel Co., except to a small 
and unimportant extent in the manu- 
facture and sale of standard rails. They 
deny that either ‘the purpose or effect 
of such acquisitions was to create a 
combination between the acquired com- 
panies and the Federal Steel Co., or 
their officers, agents, promoters or un- 
derwriters, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or with 
foreign nations, or that said acquisitions 
constituted an attempt by said parties 
to monopolize or a monopolization of 
any part of such trade or commerce 
within the meaning or intent of the sec- 
tions of the Anti-trust Act referred to 
in said petition, or of any other sec- 
tion. They say that the purpose of such 
acquisitions was to bring together under 
one management plants, properties and 
processes which, although economically 
and_ scientifically integral parts of one 
complete plant and process, had _ there- 
tofore been operated as separate and in- 
dependent units; that it was thought by 
those who participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Steel Co. and the 
acquisition of said propertiés (some of 
whom are defendants in this cause) that 
by means ‘of such integration the cost 
of production could be materially de- 
creased and the facilities for distribu- 
tion greatly improved and_ extended, 
with resultant profit to the producers 
and benefit to the consumers and with- 
out injury to competitors. And_ they 
say that such, and no other, has been 
the effect of said organization and 
integration; that trade has not been 
restrained, but has been extended there- 
by; that production has been cheapened 
both to the manufacturer and consum- 
er, and that competition in the produc- 
tion and sale of articles manufactured 
by said company has flourished as never 


before. 


As to the Organization of the Carnegie 
Co. (of New Jersey). 


6. They admit that the Carnegie Co. 
(of New Jersey) was incorporated at 


the time and with the capitalization 
alleged in the petition, and that it ac- 
quired the Carnegie Steel Co. (Ltd.) 
and the H. C. Frick Coke Co., with 
their subsidiary companies, as_ therein 
alleged. , They also admit that at. the 
time of its formation, the Carnegie Co. 
(of New Jersey) controlled 18 per 
cent of the steel ingot production of the 
United States, and that when it was ac- 
quired by the Steel Corporation, it 
owned or controlled the various com- 
panies and properties set out in the 
petition. They deny that either the 
“absorption” of the Duquesne Steel 
Works by the “Carnegie interests” 
(which occurred in 1890), or the ac- 
quisition by the Carnegie Co. (of New 
Jersey) of the Carnegie Steel Co. (Ltd.) 
and the H. C. Frick Coke Co,;:in, 1900 
or the acquisition of any of;;the other 
companies or properties specified in the 
petition constituted or effected a com- 





The Hill Ore Lease 

There was a division of opinion 
among the directors of the Steel Cor- 
poration as to whether or not the 
Hill ores were needed by the Cor- 
poration and also as to whether or 
not the royalties asked were reason- 
able; but after much consideration 
it was decided to accept the offer 
provided an option could be obtained 
which would entitle the Corporation 
to surrender the lease in 1915, it be- 
ing thought that by that time a bet- 
ter judgment could be formed as to 
the value of the lease and the rea- 
sonableness of the royalties. It is 
physically impossible to mine any 
quantity of ore from the Hill lands 
in excess of the minimum specified 
in the lease, during the years, 1912, 
1913 and 1914. 











bination in restraint of trade or com- 
merce or a monopolization or an at- 
tempt to monopolize, as alleged in said 
petition, or that such was the purpose 
of said acquisitions or of any of them. 
On the contrary, they say that neither 
the “Carnegie interests” nor the Car- 
negie Co. (of New Jersey) was a com- 
bination of any sort of character. They 
say that the Carnegie Co. (of New 
Jersey) was the final development by 
the Carnegie interests (so called) of 
a single enterprise which was owned 
and operated throughout its whole 
growth by a small number of individuals 
who had organized for subsidiary man- 
ufacturing, mining, trading and _ trans- 
portation purposes substantially. all the 
companies which the Carnegie Co. ac- 
quired, no one of which, except the 
Duquesne Steel Works, had ever com- 
peted with any of the others. 
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As to the Organization of the American 

Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey. 
7. They admit that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey was 
incorporated at the time and with the 
capitalization alleged in the © petition. 
They deny that it combined under one 
management the control of all the lead- 
ing concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wire products in the United 
States. They say that on the contrary 
a number of important and leading pro- 
ducers of wire products were not so 
acquired and have continued ever since 
in active competition with the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. They admit 
that many of the concerns so consol- 
idated had _ previously competed with 
each other to a limited extent, accord- 
ing to the location of their respective 
works and the character, class and qual- 
ity of their products. The extent of 
such competition is unknown to. these 
defendants. They admit the organiza- 
tion and stock issue of the Consolidated 
Steel & Wire Co. and the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of Illinois, as in the 
petition set forth, and also the issue 
by the American Steel & Wire Co. of 
New Jersey of its stock for the stock 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. of 
Illinois; but they deny that the stock 
so issued by the American Steel & Wire 
Co. of New Jersey exceeded the value 
to it of the property for which it was 
issued. They say that they have no 
knowledge or information as to how 
much of the common stock of the Am- 
erican Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey 
was received by the promoters or un- 
derwriters for their services, or other- 
wise. The records of said company do 
not show that any of said stock was 
issued on any such account. 

8 They admit that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, by 
the consolidation set forth in said peti- 
tion, came into the ownership or con- 
trol of the companies and _ properties 
therein, named, except that it acquired 
only the Emma furnace of the Union 
Rolling Mill Co., and only the rod and 
wire mills of Shenango Valley Steel 
Co. They deny that by the acquisition 
or control of said properties said Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. obtained any 
monopoly of barbed wire or woven wire 
products, except such as was incident 
to the ownership of United States let- 
ters patent and was permitted thereby. 
They admit that in 1899 said American 
Steel & Wire Co. controlled approxi- 
mately four-fifths in productive capacity 
af wire fencing and wire nail plants 
then in operation in the United States. 
They admit that the prices of nearly 
all of the products of said company 
were much higher in the year 1900 than 
they were in the year 1897. They say, 
however, that a similar rise in prices 
took place in every branch of the® iron 
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and steel industry in the year 1899 and 
the early part of 1900, without regard 
to competition; that such rise in prices 
was occasioned by a great increase in 
the demand for iron and steel products 
throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries which far exceeded 
the capacity of the producers and was 
not caused by any combination, consol- 
idation, monopoly, agreement or ar- 
rangement in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, but by general business expan- 
sion and development, which affected 
all lines of industry. They deny that 
either the purpose or effect of such 
consolidation was to create a combina- 
tion between the consolidated companies 
and the American Steel & Wire Co. of 
New Jersey, their officers, agents, pro- 
moters or underwriters in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations, or that 
said consolidation constituted an _ at- 
tempt by said parties to monopolize or 
a monopolization of any part of such 
trade or commerce within the meaning 
or intent of the sections of the anti- 
trust act referred to in the petition, or 
of any other section. They say that 
active competition in the manufacture 
and sale of wire products has continued 
since the organization of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey and 
has increased to such an extent that 
less than 60 per cent of the wire pro- 
duction of the United States is now 
manufactured and sold by said Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. 


As to the Organization of the National 
Tube Co. 


9. They admit that the National 
Tube Co. was incorporated at the time 
and with the capitalization alleged in 
the petition, and that it acquired the 
properties and, in a few instances, the 
capital stocks of the concerns named 
in the petition, which they say at that 
time produced not over 72 per cent of 
the iron and steel wrought tubing in 
the United States. They admit that 
said concerns. had theretofore competed 
with each other to a limited extent ac- 
cording to the location of their respect- 
ive works and the character, class and 
quality of their products, but the ex- 
tent of such competition is unknown 
to these defendants. They deny that 
either the purpose or effect of such 
acquisitions by the National Tube Co. 
was to create a combination between 
the said National Tube Co. and the 
companies whose properties or stocks 
were acquired, or their officers, agents, 
promoters or underwriters, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral states or with foreign nations, or 
that said acquisitions constituted any at- 
tempt by the said parties to monopolize 
or a monopolization of any part of such 
trade or commerce within the meaning 
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or intent of -the anti-trust act. They 
say that the formation of the National 
Tube Co. and the consolidation under 
one management of the properties and 
business which it acquired were occa- 
sioned by changes in the materials and 
methods used in the manufacture of 
pipe which had lately revolutionized the 
industry and had brought all but two 
or three of the pipe manufacturers to a 
condition in which they were required 
to rebuild their plants and enormously 
to increase their capital or retire from 
the business. In addition to the neces- 
sity for greatly increased capital arising 
from changes in the materials and pro- 
cesses of pipe manufacture, the contracts 
for the sale of pipe had become so 
large that concerns with moderate capital 
could no longer undertake them. They 
say that active competition in tubular 
products has existed ever since the or- 





Rails Were Defective 


Purchase production of steel by the 
Tennessee company at the time of 
its acquisition was less than 1.7 per 
cent of the total output of the United 
States; its growth had been slow and 
the growth of the southern demand 
for its products had likewise been 
slow, and as a competitor it was in- 
significant, compared with many 
northern companies. The cost of 
producing the rails for the Harriman 
lines was over $30 per ton in excess 
of the price paid and the first ship- 
ment of rails was so defective that 
the Steel Corporation, after it ac- 
quired the stock of the Tennessee 
company, was compelled to replace a 
large part of the tonnage. 











ganization of said company, and that 
the relative proportion of said products 
manufactured and sold by the National 
Tube Co. decreased from 72 per cent 
in 1899 to 38 per.cent in 1910. 


As to the Organization of the American 
Tin Plate Co. 


10. They admit that the American 
Tin Plate Co. was incorporated at the 
time and with the capitalization alleged 
in the petition. They deny that said 
company acquired practically every tin 
plate concern in the country or that it 
secured thereby an almost complete 
monopoly of that branch of the in- 
dustry, although they admit that said 
cempany did acquire control of concerns 
producing approximately 90 per cent of 
the tin plate then manufactwred in the 
United States. 

11. They admit that 
concerns whose properties or stocks were 
acquired by the’ American Tin Pilate 
Co. had, prior to such acquisitions, com- 


many of the 
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peted with each other to a limited ex- 
tent according to the location of their 
respective works and the character, class 
and quality of their products, but the 
extent of such competition is unknown 
to these defendants. They admit, upon 
information and belief, that $10,000,000 
of the common stock went to the or- 
ganizers or underwriters.. They admit 
that the American Tin Plate Co., upon 
its organization, acquired the plants 
and, in a few instances, the capital 
stocks of the companies named in the 
petition, except that the Canonsburg 
Iron & Steel Co.’s plant at Canonsburg, 
Pa., and the Champion Iron & Steel 
Co.’s plant at Muskegon, Mich., were 
not acquired until 1901. 

12. They deny that either the pur- 
pose or effect of such acquisitions was 
to create a combination between the 
companies whose properties or stocks 
were acquired and the American Tin 
Plate Co. or their officers, agents, pro- 
moters or underwriters in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations, or that 
said acquisitions constituted an attempt 
hy said parties to monopolize or a 
monopolization of any part of such 
trade or commerce within the meaning 
or intent of the sections of the anti- 
trust act referred to in said petition, 
or of any other section. They say that 
before and at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the American Tin Plate Co. and 
the acquisition of its properties there 
existed a destructive competition which 
had been carried on among the concerns 
so acquired and had reduced many of 
them almost to insolvency; that the bus- 
iness of making tin plate was new in 
this country; that many of the concerns 
which had entered into such business 
were without experience, capital or 
plants adequate for its successful pros- 
ecution, in consequence of which the 
owners had become discouraged and 
were desirous of retiring from the bus- 
iness; and that the organization of the 
American Tin Plate Co. and the acquisi- 
tion of its properties was simply a 
natural and normal development from 
the conditions then existing. They say 
that the effect of the organization of 
the American Tin Plate Co. and the 
acquisition of its plants was not to 
restrain trade, but to save the industry 
from demoralization and _ destruction; 
that healthful and effective competition 
continued after its organization and has 
since increased, until at the present time 
the competitors of said company pro- 
duce over 40 per cent of the tin plate 
manufactured in the United States. 


As to the Organization of the National 
Steel Co. 


13. They admit that the National 
Steel Co. was incorporated at the time 
and with the capitalization alleged im 
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the petition. They deny, however, that 
said company upon its organization, or 
at any other time, acquired the principal 
crude steel manufacturing companies 
west of the Alleghenies other than those 
owned by the Federal Steel Co. and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. (Ltd.). They admit 
that the concerns acquired by the Na- 
tional Steel Co. had at the time of their 
acquisition a yearly capacity of about 
1,800,000 tons of steel, amounting ap- 
proximately to 12 per cent of the steel 
ingot output of the United States. They 
admit that said concerns had thereto- 
fore competed with each other to a lim- 
ited extent according to the location 
of their respective works and the char- 
acter, class and quality of their prod- 
ucts, but they do not know the extent 
of such competition. 

14. They admit, upon information 
and belief, that $5,000,000 of the. com- 
mon stock went to the organizers for 
promotion or underwriting. They ad- 
mit that the National Steel Co. acquired 
the properties of the various concerns 
specified in the petition, and in a few 
instances the capital stocks, save that 
it acquired only a part of the plant of 
the Shenango Valley Steel Co. and only 
the Columbus works of the King, Gil- 
bert & Warner Co. and acquired only 
a blast furnace at Niles, O., from the 
Thomas Furnace Co. 

15. They deny that either the pur- 
pose or effect of such acquisitions was 
to create a combination between the 
National Steel Co. and the companies 
whose properties or stocks were ac- 
quired, or their officers, agents, pro- 
moters or underwriters, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations, or that 
said acquisitions constituted an attempt 
by said parties to monopolize or a mon- 
opolization of any part of such trade 
or commerce, within the meaning or in- 
tent of the anti-trust act. On the con- 
trary, they say that the purpose and 
effect of the organization of the Na- 
tional Steel Co. was to provide a sup- 
ply of semi-finished steel for the mills 
of the American Tin Plate Co., which 
had been organized and was _ largely 
owned by the same persons who or- 
ganized the National Steel Co., and was 
without blast furnaces or steel works 
and therefore was wholly dependent up- 
on others for the semi-finished steel 
from which it manufactured its finished 
products. 

16. They deny that the National Steel 
Co, acquired a one-sixth interest in all 
the iron ore produced by the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., but say that the Na- 
tional Steel Co. did acquire by contract 
a right to take and pay for one-sixth 
of the tonnage of Bessemer ore pro- 
duced by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
for a limited time at prices to be fixed 
annually by the latter company. 


As to the Organization of the American 
Steel Hoop Co. 


17. They admit that the American 
Steel Hoop Co. was incorporated at the 
time and with the capitalization alleged 
in the petition, and that it acquired the 
properties of many of the leading con- 
cerns engaged in the production of cot- 
ton ties, steel bands, hoops and _ like 
products in the United States. They 
further admit, upon information and be- 
lief, that $5,000,000 of the commor stock 
went to the organizers of said company 
for promotion or underwriting. They 
admit that the concerns whose properties 
were thus acquired had theretofore com- 
peted with each other to a limited ex- 
tent according to the location of their 
respective works and the character, class 
and quality of their products, but the 
extent of such competition is unknown 
to these defendants. They admit that 
said company acquired at the time of 
its organization or afterwards the prop- 
erties, and, in some instances, the cap- 





Belated Criticism 


At the time of the formation of 
the Steel Corporation, its purposes 
were made public in many speeches, 
circulars and articles; the attention 
of the officers of the government was 
called to the organization and they 
examined it repeatedly, but never un- 
til within a few months has any de- 
partment or responsible officer of the 
government criticized the Corporation 
as being a combination in restraint 
of trade. In the meantime, and with 
great publicity, the Corporation has 
pursued the objects for which it was 
organized, and full and accurate re- 
ports have been made. 











ital stocks of the various concerns men- 
tioned in the petition, except that it 
acquired only a part of the Duncans- 
ville plant of the Portage Iron Co. 
(Ltd.). 

18. They deny that either the pur- 
pose or effect of such acquisitions was 
to create a combination between the 
American Steel Hoop Co. and the 
acquired companies or their officers, 
agents, promoters or underwriters in 
restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign na- 
tions, or that said acquisitions con- 
stituted an attempt by said parties 
to monopolize or a monopolization of 
any part of such trade or commerce 
within the meaning or intent of the 
sections of the anti-trust act referred 
to in the petition or of any other 
section. They say that the purpose 
and effect of such acquisititions was 
to secure an additional customer for 
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the semi-finished steel output of the 
National Steel Co., which had been 
organized and was largely owned by 
the same persons who organized the 
American Steel Hoop Co. 


As to the Organization of the American 
Sheet Steel Co. 


19. They admit that the American 
Sheet Steel Co. was incorporated at 
the time and with the capitalization 
alleged in the petition, and that it ac- 
quired at the time of its formation 
the properties and, in some instances, 
the capital stocks of the various con- 
cerns named in the petition. They 
also admit that said concerns were 
the principal manufacturers of sheet 
steel in the United States and that 
before the acquisition of their prop- 
erties by the American Sheet Steel 
Co. they competed with each other 
to a limited extent according to the 
location of their respective works and 
the character, class and quality of 
their products, but the extent of such 
competition is unknown to these de- 
fendants. They also admit upon in- 
formation and belief that a portion 
of the capital stock of said company 
went for promotion or underwriting. 

20. They deny that either the pur 
pose or effect of such acquisitions was 
to create a combination between the 
American Sheet Steel Co. and the 
acquired companies or their officers, 
agents, promoters or underwriters in 
restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign na- 
tions, or that said acquisitions consti- 
tuted an attempt by said parties to 
monopolize or a monopolization of 
any part of such trade or commerce 
within the meaning or intent of the 
sections of the anti-trust act referred 
to in the petition or of any other 
section. 

21. They say that the purpose and 
effect of such consolidation was to 
secure a further market for the semi- 
finished steel output of the National 
Steel Co. in addition to the demand 
already provided by the needs of the 
American Tin Plate Co. and_ the 
American Steel Hoop Co., all of which 
companies were largely owned and 
controlled by the same persons who 
organized the Amerfcan Sheet Steel 
Co. These having organ- 
ized the Plate Co., 
found it advisable, as _ hereinbefore 
stated, to secure for that company 
a supply of semi-finished steel, to 
provide which the National Steel Co. 
was organized. Subsequently, it ap- 
peared advisable to strengthen the 
National Steel Co. by securing to it 
other customers in addition to the 
American Tin Plate Co. as consumers 
of its output of semi-finished steel. 


persons, 
American Tin 
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This additional market for the output 
of the National Steel Co. was secured 
through the organization of the Amer- 
ican Steel Hoop Co. and American 
Sheet Steel Co. 


As to the Conditions Leading to the 
Formation of United States 
Steel Corporation. 


22. They admit that in the years 
1900 and 1901 there was competition 
(but only to a limited extent) be- 
tween the Carnegie Steel Co., the Fed- 
eral Steel Co. and the National Steel 
Co. They also admit that there was 
limited competition in the sale of 
some of the lighter finished products 
between said three companies and 
certain other companies thereafter ac- 
quired by the Steel Corporation. They 
deny that any achieved or 
power gained by the means referred 
to in the petition stimulated any 
such plans as are therein mentioned. 
through the 


success 


They also deny that 
Steel Corporation there was brought 
about any consolidation or 
that competition 
wise was thereby prevented. 

23. They admit that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the Federal Steel Co. 
some 


general 
imminent or other- 


manufactured steel rails and 
other heavy finished and 
ished steel products and that for the 
sale of their semi-finished products 
they were to a large extent depend- 


ent upon other manufacturers, among 


semi-fin- 


whom were some of the consolidated 
companies aforesaid. They deny that 
the National ‘Steel Co. was in the 
same condition in that respect as the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the Federal 
Steel Co., and say that the National 
Steel Co. had in the American Tin 
Plate Co., the American Steel Hoop 
Co. and the American Sheet Steel 
Co. assured customers for all its 
prodycts except heavy rails. 

24. They admit that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. was mainly depend- 
ent upon other producers for the steel 
billets used in making its products 
and that the National Tube Co. pur- 
chased a large part of its crude steel. 
They also admit that the American 
Sheet Steel, American Tin Plate and 
American Steel Hoop companies were 
only partially protected in obtaining 
their raw material from the National 
Steel Co., in that the output of the 
National Steel Co. was not always 
equal to the requirements of said 
Sheet Steel, Tin Plate and Steel Hoop 
companies. 

25. .They 
general movement on the part of the 
concerns acquired by the Steel Cor- 
poration to control their raw material 
and all stages in the manufacture of 
although they admit 


deny that there was a 


their’ products, 


that the advantages of owning all 
kinds of materials and 


agencies throughout all the stages of 


necessary 


steel manufacture were then becoming 
apparent and that the Carnegie Co. 
and the Federal Steel Co. had already 
their business to a 
siderable extent. They also deny that 
the American Steel & Wire Co. 
planned in 1900 to make its own iron 
and steel, except in part and as it 
had done from the time of its or- 
ganization, or that the National Tube 
Co. then proposed to erect additional 
blast furnaces and steel works, or that 
the American Tin Plate, American 
Steel Hoop and American Sheet Steel 
companies were customers of the Car- 
other makers of 
extent that the 
unable to 


integrated con- 


negie company or 
steel. except to the 
National Steel 
supply them. 
26. They also admit that in the 
year 1900 the Carnegie company and 
the Federal Steel Co. took steps look- 
ing to the increase of their respect- 


Co. was 





Commanding Position 
Not Criminal 


As to the allegation that the con- 
trol of certain railroads over which 
ore is carried gives the Steel Cor- 
poration a “commanding position” or 
an “advantage” over its competitors, 
defendants say that they are advised 
by counsel that attainment of a com- 
manding position or advantage over 
competitors, if not improperly ac- 
quired, is not in opposition to the 
laws of the United States and. there- 
fore submit that the allegations of 
the petition in this behalf are irrelev- 
ant and immaterial. 











ive facilities for the manufacture of 


finished products. They deny that 


said steps were induced by the con- 
siderations ofr taken for the 
reasons suggested in the petition or 
that any such considerations or reas- 
ons existed or that any announcement 
thereof excited the fears or produced 
the results therein alleged. They also 
«leny that if each of the actual or 
prospective competitors of that period 
“had worked out its own destiny” as 
independent unit of 
plants 


were 


a separate and 

manufacture, any more new 
would have been established or any 
greater competition would have been 
developed than has actually taken 
place under the conditions which have 
existed since the organization and 
operations of the Steel Corporation. 
27. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
either for the 
further 
existing 


was formed 
of preventing 
eliminating 


poration 
purpose com- 


petition or of 
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competition between the companies 
capital stocks it acquired, or 
for any illegal or improper purpose. 
They say that its 


whose 


organization was 
induced by the 
officers and directors of the Federal 
Steel Co.; that this company, although 
largely integrated, was without finish- 
sufficiently diversified 
products or sufficient capital either 
to build or to acquire them and was 
restricted in its growth by reason 
of its inability to compete effectively 
for business in the eastern part of 
the United States or in many foreign 
countries, owing to the location of 
its mills and the cost of transporta- 
tion; that while its officers and direct- 
ors were considering the matter of 
increasing its capital so as to enable 
it to acquire finishing mills and thus 
scheme of integration 
in pursuance of which it had been 
organized, they learned that the prin- 
cipal owners of the Carnegie company 
were desirous of selling the bus- 
iness which they had established and 
of retiring therefrom; that about the 
same time they learned that the own- 
ers of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
were willing to sell their properties 
with the substantial foreign business 
which they had established; that the 
Carnegie company possessed a num- 
ber of finishing mills of the kind re- 
quired by the Federal company to 
increase its variety of finished prod- 
ucts and the Carnegie mills were well 
located to supply steel products to 
all the eastern parts of the United 
States and to foreign countries; that 
the Federal company had no wire, 
tin plate, steel hoop, sheet steel or 
tube mills whatever; that upon re- 
ceipt of said information negotiations 
through Messrs. J. P. 


suggested and was 


ing mills for 


complete the 


were: opened 
Morgan & Co. with the owners of 


the Carnegie company, the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the American Tir 
Plate Co., the American Steel Hoop 
Co., the American Sheet Steel Co.,_ 
and the National Tube Co. looking to 
the acquisition of their respective 
properties; that all of said properties 
were well suited and well located for 
the purposes which the officers and 
directors of the Federal company had 
in view; that the owners of the tin 
plate, steel hoop and sheet steel mills 
refused to sell them unless the Na- 
tional Steel properties, which they 
also owned, were included in the pur- 
chase; that as the result of such ne- 
gotiation offers were obtained from 
persons controlling a majority of the 
stock of each of said companies and 
after due and carefui consideration 
they were accepted and the Steel Cor- 
poration was formed to take over the 
stocks covered by said offers and such 
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other stock of the same companies 
as it might be able to obtain at the 
same price; that shortly after the 
Steel Corporation was formed it be- 
came apparent that said Corporation 
would need additional ore supplies 
and transportation facilities and there- 
upon negotiations were opened with 
the owners of Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Iron Mines which resulted in 
the acquisition of the properties of 
that company; that all of said prop- 
erties were acquired for the lowest 
and best price obtainable; that the 
purchases thereof were negotiated at 
arm’s length and that said properties 
as a whole were fairly worth to the 
Steel Corporation the price which it 
paid therefor. 

28. They say that the officers and 


" directors of the Federal Steel Co. had 


learned by experience that greater 
economies could be effected by inte- 
grating the plants and processes em- 
ployed in the manufacture of steel and 
by increasing the diversity of steel 
products than they had anticipated 
when the Federal company was 
formed or had yet been able to ef- 
fect on account of the incompleteness 
of the integration of the Federal plant 
and the want of finishing mills for 
manufacturing a diversity of products; 
that they had also learned that for- 
eign commerce in steel products could 
be much more successfully carried on 
by a company with sufficient capital 
and facilities to manufacture on a 
broad scale substantially all the fin- 
ished products of steel and put them 
down in foreign markets in large 
quantities and at prices and in con- 
dition which could not be bettered 
by the great producers of other coun- 
tries; that it was to effect such inte- 
gration and diversification and the 
economies resulting therefrom, and to 
reach the principal markets of the 
United States and of foreign coun- 
tries and increase the trade in steel 
products therein, that the Steel Cor- 
poration was formed and its proper- 
ties acquired; that if any of the com- 
panies acquired by the Steel Corpora- 
tion had been organized for the pur- 
pose or with the effect of restraining 
trade or commerce, or if they con- 
stituted an attempt at monopoly or a 
monopolization of trade or commerce, 
neither the organizers of the Steel 
Corporation nor the said Corporation 
had any knowledge or information 
thereof when the said companies were 
acquired; that said companies had 
been in existence for a number of 
years; that their organizations were 
known to the public and the officers 
of the United States government and 
had never been challenged in any 
way, and that they were purchased 


by the Steel Corporation in entire 
good faith, simply because the prop- 
erties they owned were suitable for 
the purposes of the Steel Corporation, 
as hereinbefore stated. 

29. They say that said purposes 
substantially as herein stated were 
made public at the time they were 
formed, in many speeches, circulars, 
newspaper articles and official reports, 
as was every detail of the organiza- 
tion of the Steel Corporation; that the 
attention of the officers of the United 
States government was particularly di- 
rected to said organization at the time 
it was effected and they have since 
examined into it again and again, 
sometimes with great fullness and at 
great length, but that never until 
within a few months, so far as these 
defendants are aware and as they be- 
lieve, has any department or respon- 
sible officer of the government criti- 
cised the said organization as being 
in either its purpose or effect a com- 
bination in restraint of trade or com- 





The Clairton Steel Co. 
Deal 


As a competitor of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the Clairton Steel Co. was. 
of no importance whatever. It was 
insolvent and in the hands of receiv- 
ers. It was owned by the Crucible 
Steel Co., which had been endeavor- 
ing to sell it for a number of years, 
without success. It was offered to 
the Steel Corporation at a very low 
price, and purchased because it was 
cheap and could be utilized in its bus- 
iness at a profit. 











merce or a monopoly or an attempt 
at monopoly; that in the meantime 
in good faith and with great publicity 
the Steel Corporation has pursued the 
objects and only the objects for which 
it was organized as then and _ here- 
inbefore declared; that full and accu- 
rate reports of all its operations have 
been made each and every year since 
it was organized, and said reports 
have been furnished to the govern- 
ment and published to the world; that 
it has cheapened the production of 
steel to the consumer, has extended 
the home market for steel products 
and has increased its foreign trade 
in said products by natural. develop- 
ment from $8,000,000 in 1901 to $60,- 
000,000 in 1911; that the foreign trade 
thus created by the Steel Corporation 
constitutes 18 per cent of the total 
trade of the Steel Corporation and 
upwards of 9 per cent of the total ex- 
port trade of the United States in 
said products; that it has not sup- 
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pressed competition, restrained trade 
or effected a monopoly in any of the 
products of steel or attempted so to 
do; that the number of competitors 
of the Steel Corporation in the United 
States has largely increased since 
1901 and that the output of said com- 
petitors has increased from approx- 
imately 40 per cent in 1901 to up- 
wards of 50 per cent in 1911. 

30. They say that not only has the 
Steel Corporation gone on for ten 
years without objection from the gov- 
ernment and in the belief that its 
Organization and practices were in 
conformity to law, but that in the 
meantime its stock has been sold sev- 
eral times over and the same is now 
held by a multitude of small investors 
in this and foreign countries who pur- 
chased the same in entire good faith, 
not doubting the legality either of its 
issue or of the Corporation which 
issued it; that of these holders 35,230 
are registered as common stockhold- 
ers and 67,113 as preferred; that of 
the holders of the common stock 31,- 
063, or 88 per cent, and of the pre- 
ferred 62,199, or 92 per cent, hold 
not more than 100 shares each. That 
much of the remainder of the stock 
has been issued and registered in the 
names of persons or firms who hold 
the same in trust for others and have 
issued certificates in evidence thereof; 
that the number of such certificate 
holders is probably 50,000, making the 
actual number of the beneficial own- 
ers of the stock about 150,000; that 
among the registered holders of the 
Corporation’s stock are over 22,000 of 
its employes, and that 8,000 of such 
employes in addition are subscribers 
therefor. And these defendants re- 
spectfully submit that after acquiesc- 
ing in the organization of the Steel 
Corporation for so long a time and 
after rights of so sacred a character 
have grown up. thereunder, it is now 
too late for the government to insist 
in a court of equity that such organ- 
ization was in itself and without re- 
gard to its after practices an illegal 
thing. 


As to the Formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


31. They admit the allegations in 
the fourth section of the petition re- 


‘specting the official relation of the 


individual defendants herein to the 
constituent companies and to the Steel 
Corporation, except that they deny 
that Andrew Carnegie, James Gayley, 
William H. Moore, J. H. Moore, Dan- 
iel G. Reid, Percival Roberts Jr., John 
D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., or P. A. B. Widener participated 
in the formation of said Corporation 
They admit the incorporation of the 
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Steel Corporation at the time and 
with the capitalization alleged in the 
petition. They admit the allegations 
of the petition regarding the amount 
of stock issued by the Steel Cor- 
poration in payment for the stocks 
and bonds of its subsidiary corpora- 
tions. They admit also the acquisition 
of the capital stock of the Bessemer 
Steamship Co. and one-sixth of the 
capital stock of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. and one-sixth of the stock 
of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. They 
deny that the capitalization of the 
Steel Corporation was $600,000,000, or 
any amount, in excess of the value 
to it of the properties which it ac- 


quired. They deny that such capitali- 
zation exceeded the amount upon 
which its properties under normal 


conditions could earn a fair return. 
They deny the allegation that the 
earnings of the Steel Corporation have 
not been commensurate with its actual 
capital, and they aver that such earn- 
ings have been entirely the legitimate 
fruits of the earning capacity of its 
They deny that the earn- 
ings of said Corporation have been 
to any extent the result of improper 
or illegal power exerted over trade or 
commerce by the combination of cap- 
ital represented thereby, or have been 
the result of any restraint imposed 
upon trade or commerce, or of any 
suppression of competition, or of any 
unlawiul influence upon or control over 
prices, or of any improper advantage, 
either direct or indirect, derived from 
the co-operation of the individuals in- 
terested in said Corporation. They 
deny that consumers, or the public at 


properties. 


large, or any part of either, have, 
through the alleged power created 
and exerted by said consolidation, 


been compelled to pay to the Steel 
Corporation “an unlawful tribute of 
many millions of dollars annually,” or 
any other amount. They deny that 
any stock was issued by said Corpora- 
tion on an inflated basis. 

32. They admit the allegations of 
the petition regarding the amount of 
stocks and bonds issued in exchange 
for the stocks and bonds of the sub- 
sidiary companies, the amount of cash 
and stocks delivered by the syndicate 
to said Corporation, and the amount 
of stocks issued to said syndicate by 
the Corporation, but they deny that 
the payments thus made to said syn- 
dicate were unreasonable or exces- 
sive, or that they were procured by 
any undue or unfair means. They 
have no knowledge, other than here- 
inbefore stated, of the amount of 
stock issued by the subsidiary com- 
panies for promotion. They admit that 
the capitalization of the Steel Cor- 
poration exceeded the capitalization 
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of the constituent companies by the 
amount stated in the petition. They 
deny the allegations of the petition 
respecting the “main prospect” for 
maintaining earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration, and deny that any affiliations 
were brought about with powerful 
banking or transportation companies 
or that any direct or indirect control 
of trade thereby ensued, and deny 
that there was any fictitious basis for 
maintaining earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration, and deny that any basis for 


maintaining earnings rested upon 
any unlawful combination. They ad- 
mit that the value of the stock of 


the Steel Corporation depended large- 
ly upon its earnings, as the value of 
any property depends largely upon 
its yield, but they deny that any such 
value was largely or partially based 
upon “subjecting the public to condi- 
tions which could only continue by an 
the public,’ and deny the 
conditions or 


abuse of 


existence of any such 





Organization Not 
Challenged 


If any of the companies acquired 


by the Steel Corporation had been 
organized for the purpose or with 
the effect of restraining trade or 


commerce, neither the organizers of 
the Steel Corporation nor the Cor- 
poration itself had any knowledge or 
information thereof when the com- 
panies were acquired; their organiza- 
tions were known to the public and 
to the and had never 
been challenged. 


government 











thereof or the exist- 
such 


the continuance 
ence or continuance ‘of 
abuse. They admit the allegations of 
the petition with respect to the 
amount of bonds and_ stock issued 
for the bonds and stock of the Car- 
negie company. They deny that the 
value of the tangible property of the 
Carnegie company did not exceed 
$160,000,000. They admit that the 
books of the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., 
showed that the net value of the 
tangible property of said limited part- 
nership association on Dec. 31, 1899, 
was as stated in the petition, but they 
say that said book value represented 
to a large extent the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the various properties of said 
undervalued a _ large 
thereof and in- 


any 


association and 
number of the assets 
cluded no value whatever for a large 
part of the assets of said partnership 
association, or for the good will there- 
of. They admit that the same was a 
full, fair and accurate valuation of 
certain assets of said partnership as- 
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sociation, but deny that it was a full 
or fair or accurate valuation of all of 
the assets of said association. They 
further say that the Carnegie com- 
pany, when acquired by the Steel Cor- 
poration, was the owner, directly or 
indirectly, of many valuable proper- 
ties never owned or controlled by the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., and never in- 
cluded among the assets of said Car- 
negie Steel Co., Ltd., and never val- 
ued as such upon its books. They 
deny the allegations of the petition 
regarding the option obtained by H. 
C. Frick upon the property and bus- 
iness of the said partnership associa- 
tion and the offer of any such option 
to J. P. Morgan. They say that said 
option covered only the interest (less 
than 54 per cent) of Andrew Carnegie 
in Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd. and H. 
C. Frick Coke Co., and that the prop- 
erties mentioned in said option were 
far less in number and in value than 
the properties owned or controlled 
by the Carnegie company when ac- 
quired by the Steel Corporation. They 
deny that J. P. Morgan, or his as- 
sociates, purchased for the Steel Cor- 
poration substantially only the same 
property as that covered by said op- 
tion, or that the purchase for the 
Steel Corporation was made for the 
purpose of eliminating Andrew Car- 
negie as a competitor. 


As to the Capacity and Extent of 
Properties Acquired by the Steel 
Corporation in rgor. 


33. They admit the allegations in 
the fifth section of the petition with 
regard to the capacity in ingots and 
rolled products of the works acquired 
by the Steel Corporation in 1901. 
They also admit the allegations of the 
petition respecting the percentage of 
output of the Steel Corporation and 
the percentages of output of its com- 
petitors in the United States at that 
time. They say that no effort was 
made by the Steel Corporation to ac- 
quire or to control in any way the 
independent companies whose output 
is thus summarized in the petition; 
that the competition of companies so 
remaining independent has increased 
constantly since the organization of 
the Steel Corporation, and that the 
percentage of the output of the Unit- 
ed States produced by the Steel Cor- 
poration has shrunk from year to 
year. They admit the allegations in 
Article V of the petition respecting 
the acquisition of control over certain 
railroads, ore carrying vessels, ore 
reserves and coal lands and other 
miscellaneous properties. They admit 
also that the value of the ore thus 
acquired was very great. They deny 
that the valuation made in 1902 and 
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referred to in the petition was an 
over-estimate of the value of said ore 
under any conditions, and deny that 
the same was an artificial valuation 
produced by any power for monopoly 
or by any alleged restraint of trade 
or commerce. 


As to the Acquisition of the American 
Bridge Co- 


34. They admit that this company 
was incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey in April, 1900; that it 
acquired the properties and, in a few 
instances, the capital stocks of the 
various concerns named in the peti- 
tion, and that it issued capital stock 
to the amount of $62,324,600. They 
admit that said concerns had thereto- 
fore competed with each other to a 
limited extent according to the loca- 
tion of their respective works and 
the character, class and quality of 
their products, but they do not know 
the extent of such competition. They 
deny that said concerns. controlled 
more than a majority of the bridge 
construction of the United States and 
deny that the American Bridge Co. 
acguired or exercised a monopoly of 
any kind or character. They deny 
that either the purpose or effect of 
such acquisitions by the American 
Bridge Co. was to create a combina- 
tion between the American Bridge Co. 
and the companies whose properties 
or stocks were acquired, or their of- 
ficers, agents, promoters or under- 
writers in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or 
with foreign nations, or that said ac- 
quisitions constituted an attempt by 
the said parties to monopolize or a 
monopolization of any part of such 
trade or commerce within the mean- 
ing or intent of the anti-trust act. 
They say that the formation of the 
American Bridge Co. and the acquisi- 
tion of its properties was brought 
about and induced in part by a desire 
to create a large company for the fab- 
rication and erection of structural 
steel work with a rolling mill which 
could furnish at least a_ substantial 
portion of the structural shapes re- 
quired; in part by the fact that the 
great growth in the use of structural! 
steel and the size and character of 
the structures built therewith  re- 
quired larger capital and greater skill 
than could be commanded by small 
concerns, on account of which the 
owners of such concerns were anxious 
to dispose of them; and in further 
part by the great advantages of hav- 
ing separate shops located in different 
sections of the country from which 
fabricated structural steel—the most 
difficult of all steel products to 


transport—could be readily and cheap- 


ly delivered to the place of erection. 
They say that the effect of the forma- 
tion of the American Bridge Co. and 
the acquisition of its plants was not 
to restrain trade or suppress compe- 
tition and that it left in full force a 
fair and wholesome competition which 
has ever since continued and increased 
until at the present time the compet- 
itors of the American Bridge Co. pro- 
duce 70 per cent of the bridge and 
structural steel work fabricated in 
the United States. They deny that 
the American Bridge Co. was a 
monopolistic combination or that its 
acquisition gave to the Steel Corpora- 
tion any such power as is alleged in 
the petition. They admit that the 
bridge company was a large consum- 
er of steel products and that its ac- 
quisition was of great value to the 
Steel Corporation in that it enabled 
said Corporation to fabricate large 
quantities of structural steel produced 





The Troy Purchase 


The Troy Steel Products Co. owned 
three blast furnaces, steel works and 
a rolling mill in the state of New 
York, but the plants had been inact- 
ive many years before the purchase 
by the Steel Corporation, and have 
not since been operated. The _ pur- 
chase was made to enable the Amer- 
ican’ Steel & Wire Co. to produce 
pig iron for its plant at Worcester, 
Mass. 











at its mills and thus further complete 
the diversification of its output. 


As to the Acquisition of Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines. 


35. They admit that this company 
under the laws 
Jersey 


was incorporated 
of the _ state of New 
in 1893, with power to acquire 
and operate mines. They admit 
that it acquired the ownership of 
a large number of mining companies 
and properties in or near the Missabe 
range in Minnesota, but they deny 
that such mines or* properties were 
previously competitors. They say that 
such acquisition occurred at a _ time 
when ores in said range were of 
doubtful utility and were extremely 
cheap, and when shipments thereof 
were insiginificant as compared with 
the ore shipments from other import- 
ant ranges. They say that the ac- 
quisition of said properties effected 
neither a restraint of trade nor a 
monopoly. They deny that the purpose 
or effect of said consolidation was to 
restrain trade or commerce or to 
monopolize any part of trade or com- 
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merce within the meaning of the anti- 
trust act. They admit that the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines 
was acquired by the Steel Corporation 
shortly after the organization of said 
Corporation, and that at that time 
the outstanding stock of the Lake Su- 
perior Consolidated Iron Mines was 
$29,424,594. They deny that the stock 
of said company was heavily watered, 
and say that it was well worth to the 
Steel Corporation the amount paid 
therefor. 

36. They admit the allegations of 
the petition with respect to the own- 
ership of ore by the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, and also its 
ownership of the stock of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railway Co. 
They deny that the earnings of said 
railway company were excesSive or 
that the control of said railway, with 
or without the Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad Co., gave the Corporation any 
improper, illegal or unreasonable con- 
trol of ore transportation. 


As to the Acquisition of the Bessemer 
Steamship Co. 


37. They admit the allegations of 
the petition with respect to the ac- 
quisition of the Bessemer Steamship 
Co; 


As to the Acquisition of the Shelby 
Steel Tube Co. 


38. They admit the allegations of 
the petition with respect to the in- 
corporation of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Co. (of Pennsylvania), and the Shelby 
Steel Tube Co. (of New Jersey), and 
that the authorized capital stock of 
the latter was $15,000,000. They deny 
that the said Shelby Steel Tube Co. 
(of New Jersey) had obtained a prac- 
tical monopoly of seamless tubing 
through the means alleged in the pe- 
tition, or that it constituted a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with for- 
eign nations within the meaning of 
Section 1, or an attempt to monop- 
olize or a monopolization of part of 
the trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations 
within the meaning of Section 2, of 
the anti-trust act. They admit the 
acquisition of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Co. by the Steel Corporation § in 
August, 1901, as alleged in the peti- 
tion, but deny that the purpose of 
such acquisition was to suppress or 
prevent competition or to restrain 
trade. They say that the making of 
seamless tubes was a new industry 
in the United States until 1901; that 
there were several different processes 
employed in making said tubes, all 
covered by United States letters 
patent; that the National Tube Co. 
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had purchased one of said patents 
which had proved to be _ worthless; 
that it had then purchased another 
but had met with indifferent success 
in the attempt to manufacture there- 
under; that the only patent which had 
proved to be successful was one 
owned by the Shelby company and 
employed by it in the manufacture of 
its product ‘of seamless tubes; that 
it was the desire of the Steel Cor- 
poration to manufacture seamless 
tubes for its customers, and in order 
to acquire the facilities for so doing 
it negotiated with the owners of the 
Shelby company for the purchase of 
its plant and patents, which resulted 
in the acquisition of the stock of said 
company as stated in the petition. 
They deny that the National Tube 
Co. was a competitor of the Shelby 
company to any important extent, or 
that by said purchase the Steel Cor- 
poration established its supremacy 
in the manufacture of seamless tubing, 
except in so far as the same resulted 
from the acquisition of the only suc- 
cessful patent for making seamless 
tubes. , 


As to the Acquisition of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. and Poca- 
hontas Coal Lands. 


39. They admit the allegation of the 
petition respecting the acquisition by 
the Steel Corporation of one-sixth in- 
terest in the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
of one-sixth interest in the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., and of approximately 
50,000 acres of coal land in the Poca- 
hontas district. 


As to the Acquisition of the Union 
Steel Co. 


40. They admit the allegations in 
the petition with respect to the in- 
corporation of the Union Steel Co., 
the locat#on of its plant and its ac- 
quisition of the Donora Mining Co. 
and of certain tracts of coal land in 
the Connellsville region of Pennsyl- 
vania. They admit that the Union 
Steel Co. was a competitor of the 
Steel Corpcration to a small extent 
in two or three of its products. 

41. They admit the allegations in 
the petition respecting the incorpora- 
tion of the Sharon Steel Co. and the 
location and character of its plant. 
The Sharon Steel Co., at the time it 
was acquired by the Steel Corporation, 
had but one blast furnace in operation 
and one partly constructed. They 
admit that it had certain ore proper- 
ty on the Missabe range and had 
cettain contracts with the Minnesota 
Iron Co. for a supply of ore. They 
also admit that it owned certain coal, 


limestone and railroad properties. 
They deny that its operations were 
such as brought it into sharp compe- 
tition with the Steel Corporation. 
On the contrary, they say that its 
production was small and its competi- 
tion _ insignificant. 

42. They admit the merger of the 
Union Steel Co. and the Sharon Steel 
Co. under the name of the Union 
Steel Co., in November, 1902, with 
a capitalization of $40,000,000 (not 
$50,000,000, as stated in the petition). 
a pig iron capacity of 750,000 tons year- 
ly and a steel ingot capacity of about 
lyandasteel ingot capacity of about 
850,000 tons yearly, and say that the 
pig iron capacity of said corporation 
was 180,000 tons yearly and its steel 
ingot capacity 350,000 tons yearly. 
They deny knowledge of the existence 
of “intimations” of projected plans 
or “rumors” of railroads to be con- 
structed, as alleged in the petition, 
or that the Steel Corporation. was 





Iron Ore Supplies 


There remains at present in the 
Lake Superior district a supply of 
commercially available ore ample for 
the present competitors of the Steel 
Corporation and for future competi- 
tors, and there are throughout the 
United States in many different local- 
ities, vast supplies of iron ore which 
are not controlled by the Steel Cor- 
poration and are available for use by 
its present and future competitors. 











influenced by any such “intimations” 
or “rumors” in purchasing tthe Union 
Steel Co. 

43. They admit that in December, 
1902, the Steel Corporation executed 
its guaranty upon the issue of $45,- 
000,000 of bonds of the Union Steel 
Co., receiving as compensation for 
such guaranty the stock of the Union 
Steel Co. These bonds were disposed 
of in the manner stated in the peti- 
tion. 

44. They deny that the price paid 
for the properties of the Union Steel 
Co. and the Sharon Steel Co. by the 
Steel Corporation was in excess of 
their cost to said Union and Sharon 
companies (except as to the ore, coal 
and real estate of said companies, 
which had appreciated largely in val- 
ue between the time of their purchase 
and the time of theif sale by the 
Union and Sharon companies). And 
they deny that said price so paid by 
the Steel Corporation was in excess of 
the actual value of said properties 
at the time they were taken over 
by the Steel Corporation. On the 
contrary, they say that the price paid 
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by the Steel Corporation for said 
properties was the actual construction 
cost to the Union and Sharon com- 
panies of their plants and equipment, 
except that the ore and_ coal 
properties and real estate were paid 
for at their estimated value at. the 
time of purchase. They deny that 
said purchase by the Steel Corpora- 
tion was prompted or brought about 
by a desire on the part of the Steel 
Corporation to eliminate the compe- 
tition of the Union Steel Co., or of 
any person or persons interested 
therein. They say that the stock 
of the Union company was offered to 
the Steel Corporation at price which 
was deemed to be fair and was pur- 
chased by the Steel Corporation for 
the legitimate extension of its busi- 
ness and that the properties so ac- 
quired have been used for such pur- 
pose and no other. 

45. They deny that the Union Steel 
Co. and the Sharon Steel Co. were 
competitors to any important extent 
and they deny that their combination 
in the new Union Steel Co. was in 
restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign 
countries, or a monopolization of any 
part of the trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign 
countries within the meaning of the 
anti-trust act. 


As to the Acquisition of the Troy Steel 
Products Co. 


46. They admit that the American Steel 
Steel & Wire Co., one of the constituent - 
companies of the Corporation, ac- 
quired, as of Jan. 1, 1903, the entire 
issue of the capital stock and first 
mortgage bonds of the Troy Steel 
Products Co., but they deny that said 
Troy Steel Products Co. was a com- 
petitor, and say that, although it is 


‘true that said company owned three 


blast furnaces and steel works and 
a rolling mill in the state of New 
York, such blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mill were, at the time 
of their purchase, and for many years 
prior thereto, had been inactive; that 
these works were then completely shut 
down and at no time since the organ- 
ization of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. had said Troy Steel Products Co. 
produced any iron or steel whatever 
or been a competitor in any way. Said 
purchase was made for the purpose of 
enabling the American Steel & Wire 
Co. to produce a supply of pig iron 
for its -plant at Worcester, Mass., 
from ores which it owned on Lake 
Champlain. 

47. They admit that in May, 1904, 
the Steel Corporation acquired the 
entire capital stock of the Clairton 
Steel Co., formerly owned by the 
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Crucible Steel Co. of America. They 
admit that a contract to supply pig 
iron and billets to the Crucible Steel 


Co. was coupled with said transac- 
tion. They say that for years prior 
to May, 1904, and since that time, 


certain -of the subsidiary companies 
of the Steel Corporation have supplied 
pig iron and steel billets to the Crucible 
Steel Co. on long-term contracts, but 
they deny that any of said contracts 
were or are in restraint of trade or 
commerce within the meaning of the 
anti-trust act. They deny that the pig 
iron capacity of the Clairton Steel 
Co. was 475,000 tons per annum. They 
say that its capacity was in fact 420,- 
000 tons per annum and its steel in- 
got capacity 400,000 tons per annum. 
They admit that the Clairton Steel 
Co. controlled certain quantities of 
ore through leasehold rights and sub- 
sidiary companies and contracts with 


various ore producers. They admit 
that the Clairton Steel Co. had an 
equity worth approximately $200,000 


in certain coal lands. “They deny that 
the purpose or intention of the Steel 
Corporation in purchasing said plant 
was to restrain competition or to se- 
cure or strengthen any alleged monop- 
olistic control of ore or coal; and 
they deny that the Steel Corporation 
had or thas any monopolistic control 
of either ore or coal. They say that 
as a competitor of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Clairton Steel Co. was of no 
importance whatever; that it was in- 
solvent and in the hands of receivers; 
that it was owned by the Crucible 
* Steel Co., which had been endeavor- 
ing to sell it for a number of years 
without success; that it was offered 
to the Steel Corporation at a very 
low price and was purchased by the 
simply because it was cheap 
utilized in its business 


latter 
and could be 
at a profit. 


As to the Great Northern Ore Lease. 


48. They admit that a lease was 
made by various companies controlled 
by persons connected with the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to the Great 
Western Mining Co., a subsidiary of 
the Steel Corporation. They admit 
the allegations in the petition to be 
substantially correct in their recitals 
of certain of the provisions of said 
lease. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
poration entered into said lease on 
account of a desire to prevent the 
ore covered thereby from being mined 
or sold to independent producers or 
from being utilized to build up a 
competitor or competitors in the iron 


and steel business. They deny that 


the effect, or intended effect, of said 
lease was to forestall competition or 
to increase the Steel Corporation’s al- 
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the ore resources 
They deny that the 
royalty agreed to be paid then ap- 
peared to be excessive or that it 
showed any desire on the part of the 
Corporation “to prevent this ore from 
falling into the hands of competitors,” 
or that the Corporation had any such 
desire. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
poration had any “dominating posi- 
tion” in the steel industry or that by 
said lease it strengthened any such 
position. 

49. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
poration controlled, at the time of the 
filing of the petition,75 per cent of the 
ore in the State of Minnesota. They 
say that after the surrender of said 
lease, as hereinafter stated, and at the 
time of the filing of the petition, the 
Steel Corporation controlled not more 
than 60 per cent of the known and 
ore in the state of Minnesota. They 
nesota. They say that prior to the 
surrender of said lease the Steel Cor- 


leged “control of 
of the country.” 





Legitimate Earnings 
The defendants deny that the earn- 
ings of the Steel Corporation have 
not been commensurate with its act- 
ual capital and they aver that such 
earnings have been entirely the legit- 
imate fruits of the earning capacity 
of its properties. They deny that the 
earnings have been the result of any 
improper or illegal power exerted 
over trade or commerce, or of any 
unlawful influence upon or control 
prices. They deny that any 
stock was issued by the Corporation 
on an inflated basis. 


over 











poration controlled less than 75 per 
cent of the known and developed ores 
of the entire Lake Superior district 
and that since said surrender it con- 
less than 57 per cent of the 
same. They say that there remains at 
the present time in said district an 
ample supply of commercially avail- 
able iron ore adequate for the present 
competitors of the Steel Corporation 
and for any future competitors, and 
that there are, throughout the United 
States in many different localities, vast 
iron ore which are not 
controlled by the Steel Corporation 
and which are available for use by 
its present and future competitors. 
50. They deny that the purpose of 
said lease was either “to shut off com- 
petition” by preventing the establish- 
ment of a competitor or to secure an 
undue power over the steel business 
by controlling the sources of the sup- 
ply of ore. They also deny that its 
effect was to restrain trade or com- 


trols 


supplies of 
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merce, or that it constituted a monop- 
olization or attempt to monopolize 
within the meaning of the anti-trust 
act. They say that the purpose of the 
Steel Corporation in taking said lease 
was simply to secure for itself an iron 
ore reserve adequate to its legitimate 
business needs; that said lease was not 
sought by the Steel Corporation but 
was offered to it by the persons con- 
trolling the properties covered there- 
by; that there was a division of opin- 
ion among the directors of the Steel 
Corporation as to whether or not said 
ores were needed by the Corporation, 
and also as to whether or not the 
royalties asked were reasonable; that 
after much consideration it was de- 
cided by said directors to accept said 
offer, provided an option could be ob- 
tained which would entitle the Cor- 
poration to surrender the lease in 1915 
should it desire so to do, it being 
thought that by that time a better 
judgment could be formed upon both 
of said questions; that. said option was 
conceded by the proposers of the 
lease, and that thereupon the lease was 
They say that in the exer- 
cise of so given and in 
pursuance of its terms the finance 
committee of the Steel Corporation on 
Oct. 17, 1911, and the board of direc- 
tors on Oct. 26, 1911, resolved to can- 
cel and surrender said lease on the 
first day of January, 1915, and there- 
upon caused notice to that effect to be 
eiven to the They admit 
that under the terms of said lease such 
cancellation cannot, and under said 
notice will not, take effect before Jan. 
1, 1915, and that there is no limitation 
in the lease upon the amount of ore 
that can, in the meantime, be taken 
out by the: Steel Corporation. They 
say, however, that it is physically im- 
possible to mine any quantity of ore 
from said leased lands in excess of the 
minimum specified in said lease dur- 
ing the years 1912, 1913 and 1914, and 
that it is doubtful whether, during 
those years, even the full amount of 
said minimum can be mined. 


accepted. 
the option 


lessors. 


As to the Acquisition of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


51. They admit the acquisition in 
1907 by the Steel Corporation of a 
large majority of the capital stock of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., hereinafter, as in the petition, 
called the “Tennesse Co.” They admit 
that the properties of said company 
were located mainly in Alabama and 
Tennessee, and that it could manu- 
facture pig iron in the Birmingham 
district of Alabama at a slightly less 
cost than the same could be manu- 
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factured in other parts of the United 
States. They say, however, that such 
advantage was not peculiar to the 
Tennessee company, and that certain 
of its competitors in the Birmingham 
district were able to produce pig iron 
at a lower cost than the Tennessee 
company. They say that the low cost 
of production in the Birmingham dis- 


trict was more than offset by the 
absence of a sufficient market for pig 
iron in the south and by the high 


freight rates prevailing to points where 
such pig iron was salable, and that if 
such freight rates were added the cost 
of production and delivery would ex- 
ceed that of most of the northern fur- 
naces. They deny that the known 
commercially available coal and iron 
deposits of the United States have 
been almost entirely acquired by man- 
ufacturing companies for the purpose 
of development. They say that ap- 
proximately one-half of the iron ores 
of the United States now commercially 
available are owned by private indi- 
viduals and are for sale to any manu- 
facturing companies or others desiring 
to purchase the same. They deny 
that the Tennessee company was a 
strong present or probable future com- 
petitor of the Steel Corporation at the 
time of its acquisition by the latter. 
They say that the production of steel 
by said company at the time of its 
acquisition was less than 1.7 per cent 
of the total output of the United 
States; that its growth had been slow 
and the growth of the southern de- 
mand for its products had likewise 
been slow, and that as a competitor 
it was insignificant compared with 
many northern independent companies. 

52. They admit that most of the 
steel rails of the United States had 
theretofore been made of Bessemer 
steel, for which the ores of the Ten- 
nessee company were not suitable. 
They admit.that an attempt had been 
made to introduce into the market 
open hearth steel rails, which can be 
made from any merchantable ore, in- 
cluding that of the Tennessee com- 
pany. They admit that in 1907 certain 
railroad companies, in which E. H. 
Harriman was interested, had placed 
an order with the Tennessee company 
for about 157,500 tons of open hearth 
steel rails at $29 per ton or $1 more 
than the prevailing price of Bessemer 
rails; but they deny that this order 
at once put the Tennessee company in- 
to a position of an actual competitor 
of the Steel Corporation and deny that 
as a competitor it was “of great 
potentiality.” They say that the cost 
to the Tennessee company of produc- 
ing the rails to fill said order was 
over $30 per ton and that the first 
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shipments of rails under said order by 
the Tennessee company were so de- 
fective that the Steel Corporation, 
after it acquired the stock of said 
company, was compelled to replace a 
large part of the same. 

They further admit that in re- 
sponse to certain suggestions from 
the controlling owners of the stock 
oi the Tennessee company its proper- 
ties were, at various times prior to 
1907, examined by representatives of 
the Steel Corporation, some of whom 
reported favorably and some unfavor- 
ably thereon. They say that upon the 
receipt of such reports the Steel 
Corporation had refused to consider 
the purchase of the Tennessee com- 
pany or of its properties. They admit 
the allegations of the petition with 
respect to the control of the stock of 
the Tennessee company by a syndicate 
and the expenditures made by said 
company in an effort to modernize its 


5% 





The Question of Destiny 


In discussing conditions leading up 
to the formation of the Steel Cor- 
poration, defendants deny that if each 
of the actual and prospective com- 
petitors in the year 1900 “had worked 
out its own destiny’ in a separate 
and independent unit of manufacture, 
any more plants would have been es- 
tablished -or any greater competition 
would have developed than has act- 
ually taken place under the conditions 
which have existed since the organ- 











ization and operation of the Steel 
Corporation. 
plant and increase its capacity; but 


they say that the amount provided by 
said syndicate for said purposes was 
entirely inadequate. They admit the par- 
ticipation of Grant B. Schley in said 
syndicate, the large indebtedness of 
Moore & Schley in New York and 
elsewhere and the pledge of a large 
part of the Tennessee company’s 
stock to secure such indebtedness. 

54. They admit the occurrence of a 
financial panic in October, 1907, and 
the criticism to which the stock of 
the Tennessee company was subjected. 
They admit that owing to the cir- 
cumstances stated in the petition and 
other circumstances not therein stated, 
the difficulties of Moore & Schley in- 
creased during the panic and that their 


“failure became imminent; that it was 


generally feared by bankers and fin- 
anciers that the failure of Moote & 
Schley would precipitate a generai 
crisis and that J. P. Morgan and others 
exerted themselves to prevent the sus- 
pension of said firm. They deny that 
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the Steel Corporation took advantage 
of the said situation to acquire the 
control of the Tennessee company. 
They admit that the officers of the 
Steel Corporation discussed with said 
Schley and his representatives the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Tennessee 
company, but they say that this was 
at Schley’s request and that said offic- 
ers refused to consider the matter of 
acquiring said stock until it was rep- 
resented to them by said bankers and 
financiers and also by the representa- 
tives and friends of said Schley that 
nothing short of said purchase would 
save Moore & Schley from immediate 
failure or would avert the financial 
crisis then dreaded. They deny that 
nothing less than the control of the 
Tennessee company was considered by 
the Steel Corporation or that it was 
represented to said Schley by said 
Corporation or on its behalf that in 
ne other way could relief be brought 
to him or his firm. On the contrary, 
they say that the Steel Corporation 
offered to loan Moore & Schley 
$5,000,000 to save them from fail- 
ure and that said Schley replied that 
such a loan would do him no good. 
The proposition to purchase a major- 
ity of the stock of the Tennessee 
company came from said Schley and 
was not induced or contrived by any 
act of the Steel Corporation, its of- 
ficers, directors or friends, and after 
being rejected by the officers of the 
Steel Corporation it was again taken 
up on account and only on account 
of the representations made on behalf 
of said Schley that nothing but such 
purchase would save Moore & Schley 
from failure, and the urgings of bank- 
ers and financiers that the failure of 
Moore & Schley might so extend the 
panic as to involve the business of 
the Steel Corporation and every other 
business interest of the country in 
incalculable loss and injury. 


55. They admit that being in doubt 
as to the attitude of the government 
with respect to the said proposed pur- 
chase, Messrs. Gary and Frick of the 
finance committee of the Steel Cor- 
poration went to see the President of 
the United States on Nov.4, 1997, and 
laid the situation before him. They 
deny that Messrs. Gary and Frick 
failed to disclose to the President all 
the facts bearing upon the proposed 
purchase or the occasion for making 
the same which were pertinent there- 
to, or that they made any misstate- 
ment or misleading statement of any 
sort or character to the President re- 
earding the finaneial situation in New 
York or regarding the wishes or atti- 
tude of themselves or the Steel Cor- 
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poration with respect to the proposed 
purchase. They deny that the Presi- 
dent was not made fully acquainted 
with the state of affairs in New York 
relevant to the transaction as such 
affairs then existed. They admit that 
the President stated that he did not 
feel it to be-his duty to prevent the 
proposed transaction and say that in 
reliance upon said statement Messrs. 
Gary and Frick returned to New York, 
whereupon the purchase was com- 
pleted. They deny that in the pur- 
chase. of the Tennessee company 
there was a desire or purpose to re- 
move a competitor, either present or 
future. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
poration thus strengthened its alleged 
control of the iron ore supply of the 
country or that it has any such con- 
trol, or that it thus strengthened its 
predominating position in the iron 
and steel trade of the south or that 
it has such predominating position, 
or that it eliminated a competitor or 
that it unlawfully acquired any powez, 
or that any such alleged power is a 
menace to the welfare of the country 
and ought to be destroyed. 


As to Position Achieved by the Cor- 
poration Through the Ownership or 
Control of Coal, Coke, Iron 
Ore and Transportation. 


56. Answering the allegations in 
the petition to the effect that the con- 
trol of certain railroads over which 
ore is carried gives the Steel. Corpora- 
tion a “commanding position” or an 
“advantage” over its competitors, they 
say that they are advised by counsel 
that the attainment of a commanding 
position or an advantage over com- 
petitors, not improperly acquired, con- 
stitutes no offense under the laws of 
the United States, and they therefore 
submit that the allegations of the 
petition in this behalf are irrelevant 
and immaterial. Further answering 
said allegations, however, they admit 
that the Steel Corporation and certain 
of its subsidiary companies have made 
investments in the stocks of certain 
railway and steamship companies, and 
through such stock ownership control 
said railroad and steamship lines, but 
they say that such investments have 
been made and continued openly and 
to the knowledge of the government. 
They deny that any or all of such in- 
vestments have given the Steel Cor- 
poration a commanding position or 
illegal advantage over its competitors. 
They deny that any of its competitors 
are dependent for their ore upon the 
transportation furnished by the rail- 
roads controlled by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. They deny that by any alleged 


power acquired by means of the own- 
ership or control of any of its rail- 
roads a burden is imposed upon com- 
petitors, or that a restraint is thereby 
exercised upon trade or commerce be- 
tween the states. 

57. They admit the allegations of 
the petition with respect to the divid- 
ends paid by the Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad Co. and by the Duluth, Mis- 
sabi & Northern Railway Co., but say 
that the capital stock upon which said 
dividends were based represents only 
a small part of the investment in said 
railroads. They say that said rail- 
roads were not built by independent 
capitalists nor for general transporta- 
tion purposes, but were built by the 
owners of the Minnesota ore proper- 
ties now controlled by the Steel Cor- 
poration as a necessary adjunct to the 
development of said properties and 
for use in connection therewith and 
have always been so held; that out- 
side capital could not be obtained for 
the construction of said railroads or 
either of them because of the ex- 





Paid a Fair Price 


In the purchase of the properties 
of the owners of the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, all were ac- 
quired for the lowest and best price 
obtainable and the properties, as a 
whole, were fairly worth to the Steel 
Corporation the price which it paid 
therefor. 











tremely hazardous character of the 
investment; that for a long time said 
railroads neither earned nor paid any 
dividend whatever, and that the busi- 
nesse of said railroads is largely con- 
fined to the transportation of ore to 
the lakes and coal to the mines and 
would not pay the cost of operations 
in case of the termination or suspen- 
sion of such transportation. They 
further say that upwards of 75 per 
cent of the business of said railroads 
is ‘supplied by the Steel Corporation 
through its subsidiary companies and 
that, although said railroads were built 
for the purpose of serving the mines 
now owned by the Steel Corporation, 
they have always served all the ship- 
pers of ore upon exactly the same 
terms without any discrimination what- 
ever in favor of the Steel Corporation 
or against any other shipper either in 
rates charged or service rendered, and 
that prior to the filing of the petition 
each of said railroads made a substan- 
tial reduction in its rates for the car- 
riage of ore from the Missabe and 
Vermillion ranges to ports on Lake 
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Superior, which reduction was _ fol- 
lowed, after the filing of the petition, 
by a similar reduction in the rates of 
the competing lines of railway, in 
which the Steel Corporation is not in- 
terested. They further say that al- 
though the investments of the Steel 
Corporation and of its subsidiary com- 
panies in certain ore carrying rail- 
ways have been a matter of public in- 
formation ever since the formation of 
the Steel Corporation, no complaint 
as to rates charged or service ren- 
dered has at any time been made by 
any person against any of said rail- 
ways or against said Steel Corporation, 
either to the interstate commerce com- 
mission, or to any of the railroad 
commissions of the various states in 
which such railways are situated. 

58. They deny that through the 
ownership or control of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Co., or of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co., or of the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Co., or of the Con- 
nellsville & Monongahela Railway 
Co., or of any railway company in 
which the Tennessee company is in- 
terested, any unfair, improper of ille- 
gal advantage over competitors has 
been acquired. 

59. They deny that at or since its 
organization the Steel Corporation has 
directly or indirectly controlled the 
bulk of the best coking coal lands in 
the Connellsville region or that it has 
thereby acquired a great or any advant- 
age over its competitors. They admit 
that through its subsidiary companies 
the Steel Corporation controls a reas- 
onable and proper supply of the cok- 
ing coal of the Connellsville region, and 
that in 1911 coking coal properties 
were purchased from the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. They say that after such 
purchase the Steel Corporation con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, less than 
15 per cent of the Connellsville cok- 
ing coal of Fayette, Washington, 
Westmoreland and Greene counties in 
Pennsylvania. They deny the innuendo 
that “through absorption of raw ma- 
terial” in the purchase of the Tennes- 
see company or otherwise the Steel 
Corporation has excluded any of its 
competitors from ample supplies of 
raw material and say that the Steel 
Corporation owns much less than 
half of the raw materials of the Birm- 
ingham district. 

60. They deny that the holdings of 
the Steel Corporation of commercially 
available ores exceed those of all 
other iron and steel interests com- 
bined. They say that of the presently 
available ores of the United States 
the Steel Corporation owns or con- 
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trols less than 40 per cent, while in 
the ores of Cuba and other foreign 
countries, upon which the 
transportation is sufficiently low to 
enable such ores to compete with do- 
mestic ores, the interests of the Steel 
Corporation are less than 10 per cent. 
They admit that at the present time 
the ores of the Lake Superior region 
are very important in the steel in- 
dustry, but they say that an abundance 
of commercially available ore is ob- 
tainable at many other points in the 
United States. They deny that of the 
cres in the state of Minnesota the Steel 


cost of 


Corporation controlled at the time of 
the filing of the petition not less than 
75 per cent and say that after the sur- 
render of the Great Northern ore 
lease, and before the filing of the peti- 
tion, the Steel Corporation controlled 
approximately only 60 per cent of the 
ores in the state of Minnesota. They 
deny that the Steel Corporation con- 
trols or has controlled 75 per cent of 
the ore in the state of Michigan, and 
aver that its control of Michigan ore 
at the time of the filing of the peti- 
tion was less than 32 per cent. They 
further say that in the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Texas and Utah, where vast 
bodies of ores now commercially avail- 
able are deposited, the interest of the 
Steel Corporation constitutes less than 
1 per cent,—its ore holdings in those 
states being altogether insignificant— 
and that of the vast deposits of ores 
in the Birmingham district of Ala- 
bama, the Steel Corporation controls 
less than 30 per cent. They deny that 
in acquiring any or all of said ores 
the Steel Corporation has pursued the 
policy of securing the ore supply of 
the country far in advance of any of 
its needs in the near future, or that 
it has largely forestalled or intended 
or attempted to forestall competition 
by “shutting off’ the sources upon 
which it could be successfully based; 
and they deny further that such 
sources have been “shut off’. They 
deny the innuendo of the petition that 
said Steel Corporation has “cornered” 
the ore reserves of the country, or 
that it has attempted to do so, or that 
it has forestalled or attempted to fore- 
stall the rise of competition. They 
deny that ¢éither through control of 
ore or of the means of transportation 
of ore, or both, or in any other man- 
ner, the Steel Corporation has con- 
trolled the iron or steel market or 
has enforced its plans or wishes upon 
its competitors, or that it has con- 
trolled market prices, or that it has 
restrained trade or commerce among 
the states or with foreign countries 
or that it has acquired the power so 


to do; and they deny that the Steel 
Corporation has done any or all of 
these things continuously or otherwise 
in contravention of the anti-trust act. 


Extensions and Earnings. 


since its or- 
} 


61. They deny that 
ganization the Steel Corporation, 
means of its earnings or otherwise, 
has possessed or exercised any un- 
lawful power or any control or “dom- 
inancy” over the trade in iron and 
steel. They deny that the earnings of 
the Steel Corporation have been made 
possible through any power or con- 
trol over the trade in iron and steel 
or have been largely or wrongfully or 
otherwise enhanced by any unlawful 
combination or any power or control 
exerted by it. They admit that since 
its organization the Steel Corporation 
has made large investments of its earn- 
ings in the enlargement of its old 
plants and the construction of new 
ones. They admit that the investment 
of earnings in the enlargement and 
construction of plants, the purchase 
of new properties, the increase of 
working assets, and the establishment 
of proper depreciation allowances and 
sinking funds has been from $400,000,- 
000 to $450,000,000; but they deny that 
more than $350,000,00 of such invest- 
ment has been made from net earnings 
or profits. They admit that the net 
earnings of the Steel Corporation from 
April 1, 1901, to Dec. 31, 1910, aggre- 
gated $980,045,838.80, and that this was 
an average of about 7 per cent per 
annum upon the total capitalization of 
the company. They deny that the 
earnings amounted to an average ap- 
proximating 12 per cent per annum 
upon the actual average investment in 
the properties, and deny that in esti- 
mating such actual investment there 
are included values which arose from 
additions made out of earnings which 
were enhanced by any unlawful com- 
bination, power or control. 


ry 


Changes in the Properties of Various 
Constituent Companies. 


62. They admit the merger on 
March 26, 1903, of the Carnegie Co. 
(of New Jersey), the National Steel 
Co. and the American Steel Hoop Co., 
as alleged in the petition. They ad- 
mit that the ‘Carnegie Steel Co—a 
Pennsylvania corporation controlled 
by the Carnegie Co. (of New Jersey) 
—and the National Steel Co. were 
both large producers of pig iron and 
steel billets and other heavy steel 
products, and that except for their 
common control by the Steel Corpora- 
tion said companies, as to these prod- 
ucts, would to some extent have been 
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competitors. They admit further that 
the said Carnegie Steel Co. (of Penn- 
sylvania) produced a small amount of 
merchant bars similar to those pro- 
duced by the American Steel Hoop 
Co., but they say that the competi- 
tion between the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and American Steel Hoop Co., when 
independently controlled, was insig- 
nificant. They admit the transfer of 
various ‘coke properties to the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., the sale by the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Co. to the American 
Sheet Steel Co. and the change in the 
name of the latter alleged in the peti- 
tion. They deny that said sale by the 
American Tin Plate Co. to the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Co. brought together 
under one consolidation of subordinate 
companies concerns which would have 
been competitors except for the com- 
mon control exercised over them by 
the Steel Corporation; and they say 
that said Sheet Steel company and 
Tin Plate company never were and 
never could have been competitors, 
for the reason that the products of 
the companies were dissimilar and non- 
competitive. They admit that the 
tube plant of the Lorain Steel Co. at 
Lorain, O., was placed under the man- 
agement of the National Tube Co., but 
say that the Steel Corporation caused 
said plant to be constructed. They 
admit that the various ore properties 
of the Steel Corporation were in 1904 
placed under the management of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. They admit 
also the allegation in the petition with 
regard to the lease of properties of 
the Union Steel Co. to the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the American Steel & 
Wire Co. They say that all of said 
transfers were made for purely ad- 
ministrative and economical purposes 
and in no way tended to create any 
restraint of trade or commerce or any 
monopoly thereof nor were they in- 
tended so to do. 


63. They admit the allegations in 
Article IX of the petition with re- 
spect to the amount of the outstand- 
ing capital stocks of the subsidiary 
companies and the amount thereof 
owned by the Steel Corporation. They 
admit the allegations in Article IX of 
the petition with respect to the capi- 
tal, surplus, stock ownership and stock 
holdings of and in the Carnegie Steel 
Co., the Federal Steel Co., the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 
the National Tube Co., the American 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the American, 


Bridge Co., the Lake Superior Con- 
solidated Iron Mines, the Union Steel 
Co., the Clairton Steel Co. and the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


64. They admit that many but not 
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all of the constituent companies of the 
Steel Corporation and their subsidi- 
aries were engaged in manufacturing 
or mining for trade and commerce 
among the states and with foreign 
nations prior to the acquisitions and 
consolidations in the petition referred 
to and that their products were to a 
large extent transported out of the 
states in which they were produced 
and sold in other states and in foreign 
countries. They also admit that such 
businesses have similarly been contin- 
ued since the organization of the Steel 
Corporation. They deny that the Steel 
Corporation or the several companies 
which were acquired by it in 1901, or 
their ‘officers or agents, or the individ- 
ual defendants herein, in or by what 
they did in connection with the or- 
ganization or operation of any of said 
Corporations, entered into any agree- 
ment or combination in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations within 
the meaning of Section 1, or a com- 
bination to monopolize any part of 
the trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations 
within the meaning of Section 2, of 
the anti-trust act. They also deny 
that any such agreement or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade or commerce 
or any combination to monopolize a 
part of such trade or commerce was 
entered into, either in respect of or in 
connection with the action of the Cor- 
poration, or of any of the individual 
defendants, or of any of the com- 
panies named in the petition, in the 
acquisition or the control of the Am- 
erican Bridge Co., Lake Superior Con- 
solidated Iron Mines, Shelby Steel 
Tube Co., Union Steel Co. Troy 
Steel Products Co., Clairton Steel Co., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
or the iron ores of the Great Northern 
interests. 


65. They deny that the business of 
the Steel Corporation and its con- 
trolled companies, is conducted as a 
part of any plan or combination by 
which they have partially destroyed 
competition in trade or commerce 
among the states or with foreign na- 
tions, or that they have by their 
strength or otherwise acquired a great 
or unwholesome influence, or any in- 
fluence, over competitors, whereby 
such competitors are brought into har- 
monious action with the Steel Cor- 
poration in restricting competition or 


.in restraining trade or commerce. On 


the contrary, they say that continu- 
ously since the organization of the 
Steel Corporation it has been the de- 
clared and consistently followed policy 
of said Corporation to encourage 


rather than to restrain the utmost free- 
dom of trade and commerce; to re- 
frain from acts of oppression or in- 
justice to the competitors of said Cor- 
poration; to abstain from efforts to 
harrass such competitors or to ex- 
clude them from their fair share of 
interstate or foreign commerce, and 
to take no steps intended or calculated 
to prevent the growth of other and 
further competition, and that such 
policy has been well known through- 
out the industry and to the public gen- 
erally and the government since the 
organization of the Steel Corporation. 
They say that without check or em- 
barrassment from said Corporation, 
competition in the iron and steel busi- 
ness in the United States has con- 
stantly increased since the organiza- 
tion of said Corporation; that through- 
out the whole industry freedom and 
growth of competition has existed; 
that the vast increase in capacity made 
by the companies controlled by the 
Steel Corporation has been insuffici- 
ent to maintain its proportion of the 
iron and steel business of the country; 
that its average output has decreased 
from approximately 60 per cent in 
1901 to less than 50 per cent in 1911, 
and that this has occurred notwith- 
standing the great increase in the 
Steel Corporation’s foreign trade as 
hereinbefore stated, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this foreign trade 
which the Steel Corporation has creat- 
ed amounts to upwards of 90 per 
cent of the total foreign trade of the 
country in steel products. 


Pools and Agreements. 


66. They deny that the Steel Cor- 
poration, through its holdings of 
stock in its subsidiary companies, 
brought about any combined or other 
control.of the market. 


The Plate Association. 


67. Upon information and belief, they 
admit that, prior to the formation of 
the Steel Corporation and in the year 
1900, certain manufacturers of steel 
plate met and formed an _ association 
and caused to be prepared a written 
agreement, a copy of which is annexed 
to the petition as Exhibit A. They 
deny that said agreement was signed 
by any of the proposed parties thereto 
and they say that the same was rejected 
and destroyed without signature or ap- 
proval by any of them. As to the alle- 
gation of the petitioner that an effort 
was made to suppress said draft of 
agreement because it appeared that the 
same might be damaging evidence and 
that so far as the defendants in this 
case knew all copies were gathered in 
and burned, they say that, with the ex- 
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ception of the then president of the 
Carnegie company, the individual de- 
fendants in this case never heard of 
said draft of agreement until the sum- 
mer of 1911. They say, upon informa- 
tion and belief, that said agreement was 
rejected and destroyed at the time it 
was presented for execution because 
it was disapproved of by some or all 
of the proposed parties thereto. They 
admit, upon information and belief, that 
the members of said association, or some 
of them, met together from time to 
time after the destruction of said pro- 
posed written agreement and_ reached 
understandings as to some particulars of 
their future action. How far, if at 
all, they followed the terms of said 
proposed agreement, these defendants 
are not informed. They deny that said 
meetings continued down to the early 
part of 1905 and say, upon information 
and belief, that they ceased altogether 
in the year 1904 and that they had prac- 
tically no effect upon prices or output 
for two or three years before that time. 
They admit that the Carnegie Steel Co., 
the Illinois Steel Co. and the American 
Steel & Wire Co. were members of said 
association at the time it was formed, 
but say, upon information and _ belief, 
that they ceased to participate or take 
an active part therein for some time 
before its dissolution. They deny. that 
the defendant, Elbert H. Gary, had 
any knowledge or information of the 
formation of said association or of the 
participation therein of the said Car- 
negie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co. and 
American Steel & Wire Co. at any time 
during the existence of said associa- 
tion. They deny also that said associa- 
tion effected a restraint of trade or the 
maintenance of prices during that period 
of its existence which followed the or- 
ganization of the Steel Corporation. 
They deny also that since the year 1904 
the Carnegie Steel Co., the Illinois Steel 
Co., the American Steel & Wire Co., or 
any other constituent of the Steel Cor- 
poration, has entered into any under- 
standing with other makers of steel 
plates as to the maintenance of prices 
or the apportionment of sales, or that 
they have thereby or otherwise re- 
strained competition, maintained prices 
or restrained trade and commerce in 
contravention of the anti-trust act, or 
that any such result has been brought 
about by the cohesive power or over- 
mastering influence exerted by the Steel 


Corporation, or that said Corporation 


had or has any such power or influence. 


The Structural Steel Association. 


68. Upon information and belief, they 
admit that in 1897 certain makers of 
structural steel entered into an agree- 
ment between themselves, a copy of 
which is annexed to the petition as Ex- 
hibit B. They deny that said agree- 
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ment was operated under until 1905, 
and say, upon information and belief, 
that said association was abandoned al- 
together in the year 1904 and that it 
had practically no effect upon prices or 
output for two or three years before 
that time. They deny that said associa- 
tion effected a restraint of trade or the 
maintenance of prices during that period 
of its existence which followed the or- 
ganization of the Steel Corporation. 
They deny also that since the year 1904 
the Carnegie Steel Co. or any other con- 
stituent of the Steel Corporation has 
entered into any understandings with 
other makers of structural steel as to 
the maintenance of prices or the ap- 
portionment of sales, or that thereby 
or otherwise they have restrained com- 
petition, maintained prices or restrained 
trade and commerce in _ contravention 
of the anti-trust act, or that any such 
result has been brought about by the 
“cohesive power” or “overmastering in- 
fluence” exerted by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


69. They admit that the prices of 
steel rails fluctuated widely during the 
period between 1867 and 1900, and that 
such fluctuation was occasioned more 
or less by the existence of pools and 
combinations among the manufacturers 
or some of them. They say, however, 
that between 1891 and 1901 the price 
of steel rails averaged approximateiy 
$28 per ton. They admit that Bessemer 
rails have sold at about $28 per ton 
ever since the Steel Corporation was 
formed. They deny that said price was 
fixed by the Steel Corporation or was 
brought about or maintained through 
any dominating influence or power over 
the steel industry exercised by the Stecl 
Corporation. They say that the quality 
of steel rails has greatly improved and 
the cost of producing the same has 
steadily increased since the Steel Cor- 
poration was formed, and that the price 
of $28 per ton for such rails has been 
maintained simply by the refusal of the 


Steel Corporation and some of the 
other manufacturers to advance the 
same. They deny the allegation of the 
petition with respect to the existence 


of agreements or understandings affect- 
ing the prices or output of steel rails 
throughout the period since 1901, to 
which the Steel Corporation or its sub- 
sidiaries were parties. 

They admit that some of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the Steel Corpora- 
tion were parties to tacit understandings 
relating to steel rails before the Steel 
Corporation was formed and continued 
the same more or less until 1904. They 
say that the same was abandoned alto- 
gether in the year 1904, and that such 
relations had practically no effect on 
prices or output and effected no restraint 
of trade or commerce during that period 
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of their existence which followed the 
organization of the Steel Corporation. 
70. They admit the formation in July, 


1908, of the Wire Rope Association, 
the Rubber Covered Wire Association, 
the Horse-Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, the Underground Power Cable 
Association, the Weather-Proof and 
Magnet Wire Association, the Lead En- 
cased Rubber Cable Association, and 
the Bare Copper Wire Association as 
set forth in the petition, and that the 
American Steel & Wire Co. through its 
general sales agent was a member of each 
of said associations and a party to the 
agreements under which they respective- 
ly operated down to and until the early 
part of the year 1909. They deny that 
the American Steel & Wire Co. has at 
all times since 1901 been controlled by 
the Steel Corporation or that in becom- 
ing a member of said associations or 
in entering into said agreements or in 
its conduct in pursuance of the same, 
it acted under the authority or with 
the sanction of said Corporation. They 
say that the business of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. is conducted by its 
own officers, who are elected by its 
own directors, and that the results only 
and not the details of such business are 
reported to the Steel Corporation. They 
say that neither the Steel Corporation 
nor its officers had any knowledge or 
information as to the existence of said 
associations or the connection of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. therewith 
until the early part of the year 1909, 
and that upon the discovery of such 
connection at that time the officers of 
the Steel Corporation insisted upon the 
immediate withdrawal of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. therefrom, and that 
said American Steel & Wire Co. did 
thereupon withdraw from said associa- 
tions and thereafter had no connection 
with the same or with any of them. 
They further deny that any other agree- 
ments similar to those last above re- 
ferred to were entered into at any time 


by the American Steel & Wire Co. 
with any of its competitors with the 
knowledge, consent, approval or ac- 


quiescence of the Steel Corporation. 


Other Pools and Agreements. 


71. They deny the allegation of the 
petition that in addition to the pools 
and agreements specifically referred to 
therein, other constituent companies of 
the Steel Corporation, engaged in mak- 
ing and selling other lines of products, 
or the Steel Corporation, has or have 
since 1901 from time to time entered 
into pools or agreements with concerns 
which were their competitors by which 
competition suppressed, _ prices 
agreed upon or maintained, or commerce 
or trade among the states or with for- 
eign nations restrained. 

72. Answering the allegations in Ar- 
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ticle XII of the petition, these defend- 
ants admit that the various directors of 
the Steel Corporation therein mentioned 
are directors in other companies, as 
stated in the petition. They deny that 
under the policy of the Steel Corpora- 
tion or otherwise there has grown up 
any community of interest among the 
steel makers and others, or any power 
to influence action to a common purpose, 
or that there has come into existence 
any system of “interlacing of director- 
ates” among said interests. They say 
that the stockholders of the Steel Cor- 
poration and of each and every other 
corporation mentioned in Article XII 
of the petition elect their directors with 
a view to the fitness of such directors 
for the service of the corporation to — 
which they are elected and without re- 
gard to their membership on any other 
board. And they say that no person 
has ever been elected to the directorate 
of the Steel Corporation on account 
of his connection with any other cor- 
poration in any capacity whatever. 
They deny that through its directors 
the Steel Corporation is “in touch” with 
any or all of the large railroad and 


steamship companies of the United 
States, or with the Standard Oil Co., 
Pullman Co., International Harvester 


Co., or Western Union Telegraph Co., 
or with any bank or trust company in 
any such manner as to create any pos- 
sibility of the exercise of any power 
or control over those companies or over 
trade or commerce. They deny that 
the Steel Corporation has through such 
“interlocking directorates”, or in any 
other manner, acquired or attempted to 
acquire improper or illegal power or 
control over the consumers of its prod- 
ucts, or over trade or commerce in gen- 
eral; and they deny that any power 
or control has been acquired or exer- 
cised by the Steel Corporation through 
the “grasp of its tenacles”, or other- 
wise, upon either consumers, competi- 
tors or capital. 


73. They deny that under the aus- 
pices of the Steel Corporation the steel 
and iron interests, or any other inter- 
ests, naturally competitive or otherwise, 
were “harmonized” by any “net-work of 
correlations”, or that they were “over- 
shadowed or dominated by the power of 
the Corporation”; they deny that the 
Steel Corporation has any “alliances” of 
“irresistible strength” or of any kind; 
and they deny the allegation that the 
said “interests” “come together, from 
time to time, find out the views of the 
Corporation in respect of prices and 
output, and all that hitherto was affected 
by pools and formal agreements, reach 
a common understanding and purpose, 
and proceed to carry them out.” They 
admit that representatives of a large 
proportion of the steel manufacturing 
interests in the United States have met 
together from time to time since Nov. 
20, 1907, but they deny that said meet- 
ings were brought about by the influ- 
ences, or that they were held for the 
purpose or that they accomplished the 
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results alleged in the petition. They 
deny also that said meetings or any 
of them, or the manufacturers assem- 
bled thereat, went further than the mut- 
ual exchange of information and of 
views with regard to the business situa- 
tion, or that what they accomplished 
shows any great or dangerous power 
achieved by the Steel Corporation either 
through unlawful combination exercised 
over the trade and commerce of the 
country or otherwise. They deny further 
that concerted action was taken by said 
manufacturers at or after said meetings 
to prevent either fluctuations in prices 
or competition or that any action taken 
at said meetings has produced any such 
result. They say that the first of said 
meetings was held on Nov. 20, 1907; 
that the country was then suffering from 
a severe financial panic and that the 
steel manufacturers came together for 
mutual counsel and advice as to the 
best means of averting disastrous con- 
sequences to their industry such as had 
followed nearly every panic that had 
heretofore occurred in this country. 
They say that said meeting was largely 
attended; that there was a full ex- 
change of information as to the con- 
dition of the various businesses rep- 
resented and a frank interchange of 
views with regard to the business situa- 
tion; that similar meetings with similar 
objects followed, but that neither then 
nor at any other time was there any at- 
tempt to reach any agreement or under- 
standing with respect either to output 
or prices, nor was anything said or 
done which was calculated or intended 
to suppress competition or _ restrain 
trade, and there never was nor is there 
now any such agreement or understand- 
ing. They say that said meetings re- 
sulted in allaying much of the suspi- 
cion and distrust which previously had 
existed among the steel manufacturers 
with respect to the purposes and prac- 
tices of their competitors and in elevat- 
ing the standard of ethics which had 
previously prevailed among them; that 
these meetings did not prevent frequent 
changes and fluctuations in prices or 
competition in steel products, but they 
did tend to prevent the misunderstand- 
ings and unfair practices out of which 
had grown nearly all the trade wars 
of the past. 

74. They admit that a meeting of 
steel and iron manufacturers was heid 
on Jan. 11, 1911, and that there were 
present at said meeting, among others, 
gentlemen connected in one way or an- 
other with most of the iron and steel 
manufacturing concerns in the United 
States. They admit also that at the 
time of said meeting there was not in 
this country a demand for more than 
50 per cent of the iron and steel which 
could be produced by the plants then 
existing. They deny that the purpose 


of said meeting was to consider the 
question of maintaining or changing the 
prices of the commodities in which 
those who attended dealt, or that it was 
so understood by them. It is true that 
at said meeting and at some of the 
other meetings referred to in the peti- 
tion, there were individual expressions 
of opinion that prices ought to be main- 
tained, but they deny that at any of 
said meetings or at any other time or 
place there was any agreement or un- 
derstanding that prices should be main- 
tained, or that such an understanding 
being reached, individual declarations 
were made of intention to follow the 
“movement”. They deny that those who 
attended the said meeting of January 
11, 1911, understood that by virtue of 
what occurred thereat they were in hon- 
or bound to maintain prices or that in 
fact they did maintain prices either in 
pursuance of what occurred then cr 
otherwise. They deny that by the said 
meetings and interchanges of informa- 
tion each manufacturer who participated 
became bound in honor not to get the 
trade of the others, or that by con- 
certed action or otherwise any one of 
them acquired participation in the affairs 
of any other. And they deny that those 
present understood or acted upon the 
understanding that a statement as to 
what one would do as to prices or out- 
put was a promise or pledge upon hon- 
or to the others; and they deny that 
any statement was made as to what 
anyone would do. They also deny that 
an understanding was reached or car- 
ried out that no one should compete 
for recognized business of the others. 
They say that on the contrary the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Steel Corporation at his opening address 
at the meeting of Jan. 11, 1911, declared 
his position as follows: 

“IT would not make an agreement 
under any circumstances to maintain 
prices or to do or refrain from do- 
ing anything which would prevent me 
from being absolutely independent 
from all others in every respect con- 
cerning every department of our Cor- 
poration, or in regard to the conduct 
of our business, and I would not ask 
for any different conclusion from 
others. As I said before, the very 
fact that it is understood we have 
this right, that we are independent, 
that we can go out of this room and 
do exactly as we please, without viol- 
ating any agreement or understanding, 
and that all must depend upon the 
belief that as honorable men we are 
desirous of conducting ourselves and 
our business in such a way as not 
to injure our neighbors, must make 
each of us more careful in regard 
to the conduct of our affairs; and 
there will be no secrecy in what we 


’ 


do; 
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that a similar declaration was made by 
the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Steel Corporation at the meeting 
of Nov. 20, 1907, and at some other 
of said meetings, and that every manu- 
facturer who attended said meetings 
took and maintained a like position. 

75. They deny that said meeting of 
Jan. 11, 1911, or any other meeting of 
steel manufacturers brought about the 
maintenance of prices, and say that dur- 
ing the whole period covered by said 
meetings prices constantly changed and 
fluctuated, as they have done down to 
the present time. They admit that at 
several of said meetings facts were 
presented and arguments advanced tend- 
ing to show the reasonableness of exist- 
ing prices and the unwisdom of chang- 
ing them, but they say that no attempt 
was made then or at any other time 
to commit any manufacturer on the 
subject or to influence his action in that 
regard except by reasonable discussion 
of conditions, and that every one was 
left entirely free to decide for himself 
as to whether or not in his own bus- 
iness prices should be maintained and 
as to how, when, where and to what 
extent he should compete for business. 

76. They deny that in his address 
at the meeting of Jan. 11, 1911, the 
chief executive of the Steel Corporation 
admonished the manufacturers present 
in the language or to the effect alleged 
in the petition and beg leave to refer 
to said address, which was printed in 
full and widely circulated at the time. 
They say that the admonition of the 
chairman carried no reference whatever 
either to prices or to output, but had 
entirely to do with the principles of 
fair and open trading which it had been 
one of the chief objects of said meet- 
ing to inculcate. 

77. They admit that said meetings 
brought about among the steel and iron 
manufacturers a realization of the fact 
that they were “traveling together” and 
that they ought to help and not to in- 
jure one another, and they say that the 
fraternal feeling so developed has been 
of inestimable benefit to the iron and 
steel industry and to the public at 
large; that owing thereto the steel and 
iron business and the business of the 
country generally, has been steadied; 
that the weaker concerns in the steel 
and iron business have been able to 
continue therein; that the wages of em- 
ployes in said business have been main- 
tained, and that for the first time in 
its history the steel industry has passed 
through a severe financial panic without 
a single failure. They say that in this 
sense and in this sense only is the state- 
ment of the petition’ true that said 
meetings have accomplished more than 
the old pools and agreements, and they 
deny that said meetings constituted a 
combination or conspiracy in restraint 




















———— 
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of trade or commerce within the mean- 
ing of the anti-trust act. 

78. They deny each and every allega- 
tion contained in the petition not here- 
inbefore specifically admitted. They de- 
ny that they have ever violated or at- 
tempted or intended to violate the anti- 
trust act or any provision thereof. And they 
particularly deny that they are now en- 
gaged in violating. said act or are 
threatening or intending to violate the 
same, and they respectfully submit that 
in the absence of such present or threat- 
ened or intended violation this honor- 
able court is without jurisdiction to 
grant the relief prayed for in the peti- 
tion or any part thereof or any other 
relief in the premises, and they pray 
to be hence dismissed. 


The Car Wheel Question 


Editor of THe Iron Trane Review: 

Referring to the communication from A. 
E, Outerbridge Jr., in your issue of Jan. 11, 
1912, and his criticism on the statements 
made in my communication published in 
your issue of Dec. 21, 1911, I will endeavor 
to answer these criticisms in the order in 
which they are made. 

Mr. Outerbridge takes exception to the 
statement that approximately 20,000 new cast 
iron wheels are required daily in the United 
States and Canada, for renewals and new 
cars, his opinion being that one-half this 
number would be a most liberal estimate. 
Unfortunately there are no reliable records 
or statistics on all kind of cast iron wheels 
produced, but there are certain facts in the 
matter on which close approximations can 
be based. 

According to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, on Nov. 3, 1911, the following rail- 
way cars were in service: 


Cars. 
| SPS r ree eer re, eee eee 2,403,469 
Pog gs oe i ae 138,557 
BRIUCEUIIGE nc ccc cekansecssesess 89,814 
Total, steam railways.........00. 2,631,840 


At eight wheels per car—the present 
standard—this gives a total of 21,054,720 
wheels in active service on steam railways 
alone. Cast iron wheels, while sold under 
certain guarantee, nearly all fail from causes 
for which the manufacturer is not responsible, 
and few wheels survive the time limit of the 
guarantee. Careful observation shows. the 
average life of the common cast iron wheel 
to be less than three years, but placing this 
at three and one-half years it will be seen 
that the replacement on steam railways alone 
amounts to 16,473 wheels per day. To this 
amount must be added the heavy replacement 
of wheels on electric railways, these being 
much shorter lived than those of steam rail- 
ways, and replacement of wheels used in 
passenger service, engine tenders and cars 
owned by private railways. 

That a production of 20,000 wheels per 
day is not unreasonable is indicated from 
a list of 61 car wheel foundries in the 
United States and Canada, the combined or- 
dinary capacity being 26,000 car wheels per 
day, and it is safe to say that this produc- 
tion can be much increased under heavy 
demand. 

Now as to sulphur—It is perfectly true 
that no manufacturer will intentionally place 
wheels upon the market containing 0.25 per 


cent sulphur, yet wheels with such sulphur 
content do get into service, of which I have 
evidence from a number of wheel analyses 
in my possession. At a recent test, borings 
from 22 old wheels, taken at random from 
the scrap pile and broken under the drop 
for cupola use, gave sulphur, highest, 0.179 
per cent; lowest, 0.135 per cent; average 
0.154 per cent, and that this is not peculiar 
to any one manufacturer is the fact, that 
the 22 wheels used for this test were the 
product of ten different wheel works. A 
recent letter to me from a prominent car 
wheel maker, in commenting on high sulphur 
shown in certain wheels, contains this state- 
ment: “The sulphur content (0.172 per 
cent) is undoubtedly high, but is no higher 
than the majority of cast iron wheels in 
service today.” The use of ferro manganese 
is common to wheel foundries, as it adds 
strength to the body of the wheel, but that 
it removes but little sulphur by floating off 
is shown by the high percentage of that 
element contained in ordinary remelt wheels, 
which do not absorb it from the atmosphere, 
but by frequent remelting of scrap wheels 
with high sulphur coke. 

With reference to the drop test, the state- 
ment is made that the ‘220 pounds weight 
falling 12 feet was devised, I believe, by the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., and I know was in- 
troduced about 1885-7, when the average 
weight of 33 inch car wheels was about 575 
pounds, and it was not very unusual for well 
annealed wheels to withstand 100 blows.” 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, May 30, 1888, specifications for 
cast iron wheels were adopted, the following 
being an extract from Section 4: “It shall 
be struck centrally on the hub by a weight 
of 140 pounds, falling from a height of 12 
feet. Should this wheel stand five (5) blows 
without breaking into two or more pieces, 
the 100 wheels shall be accepted.’’ The fol- 
lowing is an extract from specifications on 
chilled cast iron wheels, issued Aug. 15, 1887, 
by the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
R. R. Co.: “One representative wheel shall 
be taken at random and tested by a weight 
of 140 pounds falling centrally on the hub. 
Should this wheel stand five (5) blows without 
breaking in two pieces, the 100 wheels may 
be shipped.’”” The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
specifications for 33-inch wheels, issued June 
8, 1891, require the following breaking test: 
“Tt shall be struck centrally on the hub by 
a weight of 140 pounds falling from a height 
of 12 feet. Should the wheel break in two 
or more pieces at eight (8) blows or less, all 
wheels represented by this test will be re- 
jected.” In the Age of Steel, issue of 
July 4, 1891, a description is given of the 
“Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s Drop Testing 
Machine for Cast Iron Wheels,” this machine 
being designed by Theo. N. Ely, general 
superintendent of motive power—‘to resist 
the shock of a one hundred and forty pounds 
drop falling 12 feet in-the clear from the 
bottom of the drop to the hub of the wheel, 
eight (8) times.” In the “Report of the Fortieth 
Annual Convention of the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association” held at Atlantic City, June, 
1906, I find the first mention of a drop 
heavier than 140 pounds, the following being 
an extract from Section 4 on Recommended 
Practice: “It shall be struck centrally on 
the hub by a weight of two hundred pounds.” 
The statement that the 220 pounds weight 
was devised and introduced in 1885-7, is not 
in accordance with these facts, and therefore, 
the further statement that in 1885-7 “it was 
not very unusual for well annealed wheels to 
withstand 100 blows” is not entitled to any 
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consideration, as it is not shown that such 
tests were made with the 200 pounds drop, 
which came into use many years after 1885-7. 

With reference to the use of charcoal iron 
in the manufacture of car wheels, and par- 
ticularly “hot blast” iron, which is desig- 
nated by Mr. Outerbridge as “a very dif- 
ferent material and in many cases no better 
than coke iron,” it is quite likely that the 
first car wheels were made entirely from 
cold blast charcoal iron, as the manufacture 
of car wheels ante-dates Neilson’s patent, but 
from the beginning of my personal experience 
in the manufacture of charcoal pig iron more 
than 40 years ago, cold blast charcoal iron 
was an exceedingly small factor in the man- 
ufacture of cast iron wheels, nearly all char- 
coal iron used for such manufacture since 
1870 being “hot blast” iron. In 1871, I 
was engaged in the manufacture of charcoal 
iron at Baltimore, at which time and place, 
no less than 11 furnaces were producing 
“hot blast’? charcoal iron, nearly all of it 
being used in the manufacture of cast iron 
wheels; hence the statement that nearly 30 
years ago (1882) car wheel makers had to 
“look beyond the rapidly disappearing supply 
of cold blast iron,” is not strictly in accord- 
ance with the facts. For the information of 
Mr. Outerbridge, I will state that the 
“Special” charcoal iron mentioned in the 
article of Dec. 21, is “hot blast’ iron, made 
from Lake Superior ores in modern type 
furnaces. To my knowledge, the high trans- 
verse and tensile strength of this iron, or 
its general physical properties, has never 
been equalled, or even approximated, in coke 
iron, and until this is done, there is ab- 
solutely no need to argue the statement that 
“in many cases it is no better than coke 
iron,” 

The statement is made that owing to the 
wonderful effect of adding a small amount 
of powdered ferro-manganese to the molten 
iron just before pouring, the cast iron car 
wheel still survives, and the inference would 
be that under such condition it will last, and 
prove adequate in the heaviest service for 
all time to come. If this is true, why the 
heavy purchase of steel wheels, and the con- 
stant talk of eliminating the cast iron wheel 
entirely from heavy equipment? The truth 
is—railroads wish to retain the cast iron 
wheel in freight service, but are demanding 
something better than the continual remelt 
proposition affords, and which has led to 
much controversy between railroad officials 
and wheel manufacturers, as to how this may 
be established. Are the charcoal iron makers 
of the country to be censured for lending 
their aid in improving the quality of the 
cast iron wheel, for which their product is 
so well adapted? I can hardly believe Mr. 
Outerbridge will take such a position if he 
will give the matter proper consideration. © 

Wm. GERHAUSER, 
Sec., Superior Charcoal Iron Co. 
Detroit, Jan. 23, 1912. 





Molders Accept Reduction 


The strike of iron molders at the 
foundry of the Union Foundry Co., 
Anniston, Ala., which had been on 
for several weeks, has finally been 
ended by the strikers accepting a 
wage reduction of 5 per cent. They 
had refused a 10 per cent reduction. 
The reduction will prevail until March 
15, when the former wages are to 
be restored, it is said. 
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MORE ACTIVITY 





In the Lake Superior Region—Opera- 


tions at Various Properties. 

The turn for the better in the iron 
trade has extended to the Lake Su- 
perior region. The movement is 
slight, as yet, but its trend is un- 
mistakable. Since last May the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation’s Ironwood 
group of mines, Gogebic range, had 
been operated only four and five days, 
alternate weeks. Now they are being 
wrought on full time, although still 
on a single-shift basis. The Schlesin- 
ger company’s Newport mine at Iron- 
wood has increased its force to 800 
men and its operations to six days a 
week. Since last June it had been 
employing 500 men and had been 
active only five days of every seven. 
Night-shift operations have not been 
resumed, except as to timbering and 
repair work, nevertheless it is the 
understanding the mine will be put 
on a normal basis prior to the open- 
ing of the shipping season. The im- 
proved conditions in the Ironwood 
district affect 1,400 men. Similar de- 
velopments elsewhere in the mining 
country are looked for at an early 
date. 

One of the deepest diamond drii! 
holes ever put down in the Lake Su- 
perior region is being bored by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. in the very 
heart of the city of Negaunee, Mar- 
quette range. The scene of the work 
is within 600 feet of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad Co.’s_ station. 
The drill has already been in com- 
mission seven or eight months. <A 
depth in excess of 3,000 feet is ex- 
pected to be attained. The company 
is not exploring as actively as in the 
past and whereas at one time, two 
years ago, nearly a score of diamond 
drills were in its service on the Mar- 
quette range, the one at Negaunee is 
the only one employed now. Another 
drill probing the ground in the Ne- 
gaunee field is in operation at the 
Lucky Star property. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs company is op- 
ening a fine new mine at North Lake. 
This is in the country west of Ish- 
peming, Marquette range. The ore 
body was encountered from the No. 
2 shaft the latter part of last year 
and some shipments were made. A 
stockpile is now being accumulated at 
that point. The No. 1 shaft will not 
become a producer for three or four 
months. The deposit is deeper and 
not so close to the shaft in that por- 
tion of the property. A depth of 800 
feet has been attained and a level is 
now being extended to the ore body, 


900 feet distant. With the deposit 
reached, drifts will be driven east and 
west and the No. 1 shaft will be ready 
to ship shortly after the opening of 
the season of navigation. The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs company is giving the 
North Lake mine an excellent equip- 
ment of buildings and machinery and 
it is establishing a substantial and 
attractive little town for the men em- 
ployed there. Dwellings which in- 
crease the living accommoda- 
tions to 70 families have recently been 
completed. The company controls 
a large acreage in the vicinity of 
North Lake, the greater part of which 
is still unexplored. Diamond drills 
will be employed the coming sum- 
mer. 

Still another mining concern has 
entered the Iron river district of the 


Menominee range. This is the Iron’ 


River Steel Co., in which a number 
of well-known upper Michigan min- 
ing men are interested. Options for 
the lease of well-located and promis- 
ing tracts have been procured and a 
campaign of diamond drill explora- 
tion will shortly be instituted. New 
operations of similar kind have been 
commenced by George Holland, of 
Duluth, and associates. These inter- 
ests have obtained an option on the 
Helgemo property in Section 27, 
43-34, and intend to give the ground 
a thorough test. A contract for ex- 
ploratory work has been awarded to 
the Duluth Diamond Drill Co. The 
Helgemo tract is five miles east of 
Iron River and is in the section next 
west of that in which Rogers, Brown 
& Co. are developing the Chicagon 
mine. The Peninsular Power Co., 
which some time ago announced its 
intention of catering to the mines of 
the Iron River field, is arranging 
to supply the service. A site for the 
proposed sub-station has been pro- 
cured. The company is developing a 
large waterpower at the Twin falls 
of the Menominee river, in Dickinson 
county, Michigan, and Florence coun- 
ty, Wisconsin., and it plans to furnish 
electrical energy to mining proper- 
ties all along the range, both west 
and east. Ultimately more than 40 
miles of transmission lines will be 
built. The company is composed of 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan cap- 
italists. 

The prospective mine in the terri- 
tory tributary to Crystal Falls, Me- 
nominee range, is the Warner proper- 
ty in Section 9, 44-33. Pickands, 
Mather & Co., of Cleveland, are ex- 
ploring the tract and the developments 
to date are considered very encour- 
aging. The ore is similar to that 
in the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion’s Michigan mine, in the same sec- 
tion. To the north, in Section 4, is 
Pickands, Mather & Co.’s Hemlock 
property. The Hemlock is looking 
poorly in its bottom level, down 950 
feet, and its future appears problemat- 
ical. Only about 150,000 tons of ore 
are in sight. However, the Hemlock 
has been reported petering out at vari- 
ous times before this, and it is still 
in commission, having long ago been 
styled “the Old Reliable.” There are 
hopes that a formation cut by a dia- 
mond drill last summer will develop 
additional resources. The _ physical 
condition of the Michigan mine like- 
wise is not particularly promising, so 
far as present indications go. The 
deposit in sight is estimated to con- 
tain only 100,000 tons, the ore body 
having narrowed with depth. The 
property is a small one, is opened to 
600 feet and has produced 300,000 tons 
of ore to date. None of its output 
was shipped last season. The Mans- 
field mine, the only other producer 
of the Steel Corporation in the Crystal 
Falls region, is to be sunk to a new 
level. The property now is 1,200 feet 
deep. It has produced a million and 
a quarter tons to date and is fig- 
ured to have half a million tons more 
still to take out, as at present indicat- 
ed. 


Will Make Molding Machines 


J. N. Battenfeld, vice president and 
general manager of the Berkshire 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has resigned and 
has disposed of his interest in that 
company to engage in the manufac- 
ture of a new line of molding ma- 
chines. A complete range of styles 
and sizes for light and heavy work 
has been designed and is now being 
built. The various types include a 
combination jar-ramming and squeezer 
machine; plain jar-ramming machine; 
jar-ramming, roll-over and _ pattern- 
drawing machine and a plain squeezer. 
Mr. Battenfeld’s present address is 39 
Delmont street, East Cleveland, O. 


To Operate Under Ohio Charter 


The Parish & Bingham Co., which 
has long operated a plant in Cleve- 
land for manufacturing automobile 
frames, etc., has increased its cap- 
ital from $1,000 to $224,000 as an 
Ohio corporation. The company has 
heretofore operated under a West 
Virginia charter. The officers are: 
President, James Scott; vice president 
and general manager, W. Cairns; sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. D. Morse; treasurer, 
S. J. Wainwright. 
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TAKING TESTIMONY 


On Industrial Railroad Rates Before 
Commerce Commissioner Harlan. 


llearings are now being held in 
Cleveland before James S. Harlan, 
member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, upon the freight rate re- 
lations existing between terminal and 
trunk line railroads. The 
under discussion is the right of termi- 

trunk lines 
terminal 


question 
railroads to charge 
for handling freight at 
The practices and methods of 
terminal railroads are 


nal 
sta- 
tions. 
operation of 15 


to be placed before ' Commissioner 
Harlan and it will be some _ weeks 
before he will be able to submit his 
report. 


The case of the Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co. was first taken up 
and two days devoted to the hearing 
of testimony concerning it. The rail- 
road is owned by the American Steel 
& Wire Coa. 

The question -is understood to have 
been called to the attention of the 
commission by several trunk line rail- 
some companies 
their 
terminal 
freight 
operation of 
had been 


well as 
claimed that 
with the 
had an undue 
advantage through the 
such railroads. The claim 
made previously and sustained by the 
that the payment to the 
railroads for the handling 
the nature of 
are anxious 
of the 
the 
of paying for the 


roads as 
larger com- 
railroad 


rate 


who 
petitors, 


facilities, 


commission 
terminal 
of the freight 
The 
the legal 
and to 


was in 
a rebate. railroads 
to determine 
terminal roads 
legality or illegality 
switching service. 
The 
tention of a 


status 
ascertain 


at- 
com- 


attracted the 
large number of 
prominent in legal 
attended the 
Among 


hearing has 


men 
circles 


and 
and business 
earlier hearings in Cleveland. 
the number were Charles MacVeagh, 
general solicitor ‘of the Steel Corpora- 
tion; [frank B. Severance, of St. Paul, 
and Wallace, formerly en- 
gineer in charge of the construction 
work on the Panama canal. Mr. Wal- 
lace was the second witness called 
to the stand. The first day of the 
hearing was devoted to obtaining the 
Gallagher, general 
superintendent of the Newburgh & 
South Shore Railway Co. 


panies 


John F. 


testimony of C. A. 


Crane Co. Election. — Charles R. 
Crane has been elected president of 
the Crane Co., Chicago, to succeed 
his father, the late R. T. Crane. The 
election took place at the annual meet- 
ing, at which time the following other 
officers: were elected: R. T. Crane Jr., 
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first vice president; R. T. Crane II, 
second vice president, A. D. MacGill, 
treasurer; R. B. Stiles, assistant treas- 
urer; J. B. Berryman, secretary; R. 
W. Leatherbee, assistant secretary. In 
addition to the foregoing, the board 
ot directors now includes J. C. Kil- 
gore and W. W. Doolittle. 


Sweet’s Steel Plant to be 
Modernized 


Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
advises that its recent increase in 
capital, from $175,000 to $275,000, was 
made to provide for a general modern- 
ization of the plant and equipment. 
The company now operates two open- 
hearth furnaces and. three trains of 
rolls. One of the latter is capable 
of rolling rails of 12 to 40 pounds per 
yard the two others 
operate on angles, squares, rounds, 
concrete bars and other merchant ma- 
terial in sizes of %-inch and up.. Two 
continuous equipped with 
hand-feed in- 
stalled. 


weights, while 


furnaces 
stokers have also been 


Specifications for Boiler Makers 


As legislation which would affect 
the business of the manufacturers of 
boilers, tanks and stacks is about to 
be considered in a number: of states 
of the union, the subject of legislation 
will special attention at. the 
convention of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
in New Orleans, March. 12 and 15, 
at which time an effort will. be made 
by the association to decide upon uni- 

specifications. Vigorous. efforts 
being made to obtain large at- 
the convention. 


receive 


form 
are 
tendance at 


Nelson Co.’s Election 


The N. O. Nelson’ Mfg. Co.,. St. 
Louis, has announced a 20 per cent 
salary dividend to its employes and 
6 per cent dividend to its stockhold- 
ers. William shaw, manager of the 
pipe cutting department at Edwards- 
Ill., has been elected a member 
of the board of directors to succeed 
Jeremiah’ Sheehan. The _ following 
officers and directors were chosen: N. 
O. Nelson, president; L. N. Lawnin 
and A. B. Pierce, vice presidents; J. 
B. Chambers, secretary-treasurer; J. 
A. Senkosky, S. L. Hillebert and Wil- 
liam Shaw, directors. 


ville, 


The plant of the Wells & Lloyd Co., 
Menominee, Mich., which was. organ- 
ized .some time.ago to manufacture 
wire machines, will be ready for op- 
eration about Feb. 1. 
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PRICES LOWEST 


In Its History Cut Down Profits of 
Republic Company. 


Increased volume of business was 
done by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. during the .six. “months ended 
Dec. 31, 1911, but the range of profits 
was decidedly lower, in fact was up- 
on the basis: of the lowest prices in 
history, according to the semi-annual 
statement just issued by the executive 
committee: to the stockholders. The 
net earnings for the period were $1,- 
470,812 and the net profits were $798,- 


772 or less than the preferred divi- 
dend of $875,000. New construction 
increased the capital assets of the 
company _ $1,343,865. 

The comparative statement of in- 
come for the six months is as fol- 
lows: 

Six months 

ending Dec. 

911. . 

NEE .UGRREE.. 06 cncns dv alee s tee $1,470,812.63 
Less:—Dep.. and Ren............. 180,694.09 
Less:—Exhaust. minerals ........ 122,007.97 





$302,702.06 

AIIM cad Ye Ac $1,168,110.57 
369,338.26 
$798,772.31 
5,362,445.85 
$6,161,218.16 
875,000.00 


Net profit 
Interest on 


dividend......... 
WOR cigisinveadis @ « ke 


Applicable to 
Surplus July 1, 


divs. 


POPE AOE AY $5,286,218.16 


Pref. 


Balance 


committee summar- 
of the six months 


The executive 
izes the . business 
in stating: 


The gross volume of business for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1911, 
compares favorably with best. prev- 
ious periods when. greater market 
activity ruled, but the average prices 
for shipments made are the lowest 
for any period in the history of the 


company. The shrinkage in values 
indicated is the natural result of the 
restricted demand, incident to dis- 


turbed. conditions: of .general business. 
The increase in gross volume of bus- 
iness we- obtained, is due entirely to 


additions to our capacity and to 
greater diversity of products manu- 
factured. Had it been possible to 


have operated the works to full cap- 
acity, a..substantial increase in volume 
of business would have resulted. 


Unfilled orders in both pig iron 
and finished and _ semi-finished prod- 
ucts showed substantial gains. <A 
comparative statement shows the 
following: 


FINISHED AND SEMI-FINISHED 
PRODUCTS. 


Tons 

Dew, 34..: A982 «or. weeds sees ee 414,431 

ERCC. Sle.) THROs 6 cnckabas ct atee sewads ae 
PIG IRON. 

Dee. 34, 291 i, . SSR. 3 ew 158,392 

Bas. . Shi: S000i sa 5. eis adenasen toms 76,378 


In the totals of finished and semi- 
finished’ products nothing is included 
but fixed ~contracts; sliding — scale 
contracts with periodical adjustments 
are excluded. 























New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to new concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: : 

The Waldcraft Co., Indianapolis; 
$5,000; to manufacture stencils and 
dies; by W. P. and I. S. Baker, and 
M. K. Baird. : 

The Continental Supply Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; $1,000,000; to manufacture 
well supplies, etc.; by C. D. Hine, J. 
B. Kennedy, C. A. Manchester. 

Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; $200,000; by Alex. Winton, 
James Winton, W. S. McKinstry, La- 
belle Winton, Sterling Parks. 

The Adams Gas Engine & Tool Co., 
Greenwich, Conn.; $50,000; to manu- 
facture gas engines and special tools; 
by Chas. F. Waterbury, Hezekiah 
Weed and Walter H. Adams. 

Lambertville Iron & Steel Co., Lam- 
bertville, N. J.; $20,000; to manufac- 
ture castings, machinery, etc.; by Geo. 
W. Arnett and Walter F. Bayhurst, 
of Lambertville, N. J. 

North Buffalo Hardware Foundry, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; $25,000; to do a gen- 
eral foundry and casting business, 
manufacturing hardware, etc.; by E. 
B. McKenna, W. A. Griffin, B. H. 
Prentice, Buffalo. 

The Hamerly Tool & Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; $500,000; by Ed- 
ward C. Boiser, Francis B. Hamerly, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; L. Clarke Raymond, 
Welland, Ont.; Edwin R. Cochran 
Jr., Wilmington. 

The Horseshoers & Wagonmakers 
Supply Co., Cincinnati; $10,000; to 
manufacture tools, implements, ma- 
chinery and sundries; by M. A. Boehr, 
Emil A. Hauck, A. B. Chisholm, F. 
H. Alden and J. Ahlbrandt Jr. 

The Goby Engine Co., Cleveland; 
$100,000; to manufacture engines foy 
automobiles and parts; by P. A. Con- 
nelly, W. K. Clymer, W. r Moskopp, 
Ernest A. Feazel, B. W. Farr, John 
B. Hull and Christian Girl. 

Topton Foundry Co., Topton, Berks 
county, Pa.; $5,000; to manufacture 
iron or steel or both or other metal 
castings, forgings, boilers, radjators, 
etc.; by John A. Keppelman, Theodore 


M. Keppelman, Cora C. Mays, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


General Industrial 


The Etna Iron Works, Norfolk, 
Va., has filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy, liabilities beimg placed at 
$27,767 and assets at $15,200. 

The Columbia Nut & Bolt Co.,, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has added a line 
of hot pressed and cold punched 
castellated nuts to its line of railway 


- supplies. 


The Southwestern Iron Works, Guth- 
rie, Okla., has made a contract with the 
Rock Island railroad to furnish castings 
for the next year, the contract being 
estimated at $150,000. 

The Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Syracuse, N. Y., advises-in connection 
with its recent fire that it has not 
yet made any definite plans in regard 
to rebuilding. 

The Modern Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $70,000. George 
Atkinson is the president of the com- 
pany. 

The Central Wire & Iron Co., 
Cleveland, has changed its name to 
the McLaren Iron Works Co., Guy 
M. McLaren being president and 
Archibald McLaren secretary. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massey Iron Co., Wichita, Kas., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
John Massey; vice president, Henry D. 
Howard; secretary, Ambrose Bowdish; 
treasurer, G. L. Moore. 

These directors of the Stover Engine 
Works, Freeport, Ill., were . recently 
elected: P. S. Stover, J. E. Smith, 
H. H. Antrim, W. A. Hance and J. H. 
Stearns. Officers will be elected 
Feb. 1. 

The Chattanooga Brass Mfg. Co., 
which was recently organized, has 
purchased the old Eagle Brass Works, 
at 406 Boyce street, Chattanooga. E. 
H. Morris is in active charge of the 
business. 

The Blaw Collapsible Steel Center- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, advises that it has 
leased ground at Yonkers, N. Y., for 
storage purposes and that the report 
to aie effect that it will erect a fac- 
tory there is incorrect. 

The estate of P. D. Beckwith, Inc., 
Dowagiac, Mich., manufacturer of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, advises 
that the recent fire caused only a 


slight loss to the office and did not 
affect the plant. 

Stockholders of the Standard Brass 
Mfg. Co., Utica, N. 2 fe re- 
recently re-elected these directors: 
Theodore G. Ward, William N. Ward 
and Walter C. Ward. Officers will 
be elected at the coming annual meet- 
ing. 

The Harrisburg Bridge Co., Harris- 
ourg, Pa., recently elected these officers 
and directors at the annual meeting: 
President, Robert McCormick; secretary 
and treasurer, Joseph B. Hutchinson; 
directors, W. K. Alricks, J. D. Cameron, 
J. M. Cameron, Henry B. McCormick, 
Vance C. McCormick, W. L. Gorgas, 
James M. Lamberton, George W. Reily, 
H. B. McCormick Jr., R. C. Haldeman, 
Charles H. Bergner and Joseph B. 
Hutchison. 


Trade Notes 


The Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co. has op- 
ened a Chicago office at 1038 Life 
building, with A. H. Mitchell man- 
ager. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.. has 
opened a sales office at 1824 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, at which place a com- 
plete line of the company’s products will 
be carried. 

The Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine 
Co., Ridgeway, Pa., has opened a 
Pittsburgh office at 1417 Oliver build- 
ing, with J. F. Rodgers as local man- 
ager. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, is sending to the trade a 
six-page circular directing attention 
to its drilling records made at the 
Atlantic City convention of the Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanics’ and 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 


Fires 

The plant of the Anderson Tool 
Co., at -Anderson, Ind., was_ badly 
damaged ‘by fire on Jan. 26, causing 
a loss of approximately $50,000. 

Fire badly damaged the machine shops, 
blacksmith shop and boiler house of the 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 

Jan. 19. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000, covered by insurance 

The main building was completely 
destroyed and others badly damaged 
in a-fire which caused several thousand 
dollars loss at the plant of the Globe 
Maltleable Iron Works, Syracuse, N. 
Y., on Jan. 14. A large number of 
valuable patterns were fuined.”-”””” 











